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A Book to Cherish... 


Symbolic Meditations 
ON 


THE LITANY 
OF OUR LADY 


His Exellency Most Reverend Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., D.D. 


Auxiliary Bishop of San Diego and Vice President, Superior Council 


Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 


Urges a Prayerful Use of this Book in His Foreword: 


“The Litany of the Blessed Virgin is a prayer well known and 
loved by Catholics everywhere. Go anywhere within this 
world and you will hear this chant of Mary’s praises and the 
humble petitions of her children. THE El 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER—In Brief 
ON OUR FRONT COVER 


THE EDIFICE STANDS...............+--+++++- OP ee eee tt “ The combined orchestras of Archbishop Stepinac High School and 
By John F. Devlin, M.S., 67 Allan Dr., East Norwich, N. Y., and Our Lady of Good Council High School, both of White Plains. N. ¥ a 
Francis J. Lodato, M.S., Ph.D., 630 Princeton Ave., Garden City, N. Y. are ready for the overture to the musical, ‘The Student Prince. 


The annual performance was presented to the public by the dramatic 


clubs of both schools, under the direction of Rev. James Cashman. 
THE PRODIGAL SON: A STORY TO RETELL..............-. 47 O.8.C., and Rev. William McGann. Students have the opportunity 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., Nazareth Convent, Rochester 10, N. Y. of showing their talents in the fields of art, music. and dramatics. 
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NEW. LITURGICAL 
CATECHIS\I— 


After Martin Luther had affixed to 
the college chapel door at Wittenburg 
his now infamous ninety-five theses, the 
Church rose to the defense and prepared 
a handbook for the use of the priests 
and teachers to use in their refutation of 
Luther’s arguments. That handbook has 
evolved over the years into our present 
catechism and for the past 400 years has 
been the basic instrument of instructing 
the young in the Faith. 

The St. Louis Archdiocese believes, 
however, that it is time to revert to the 
method and instruction of the early days 
of the Church and teach religion and 
catechetical instructions by a method 
based on the liturgical year. The doctrine 
of the Church will now be taught accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the seasons. 

The liturgical teaching will be based 
on a handbook, The Good News written 
by Sister Rose Therese, a primary teacher 
at Sts. Mary and Joseph School in St. 
Louis. The Sisters and lay teachers will 
adapt the handbook according to the 
ages of their pupils and will use it as a 
text for their teaching of the Catholic 
dogma. 


SOHN DEWEWS GHOST 


In his new book, Bending the Twig, 
Mr. Augustine Rudd points out clearly 
and rather frightfully the condition of 
the public school system today. Impreg- 
nated with the pragmatic and the rela- 
tivistic approach to education of John 
Dewey, public education has, to a great 
extent, discarded traditional values and, 
according to Mr. Rudd, has embarked 
upon a socialistic, “democratic” indoc- 
trination through the curriculum which 
broods a great deal of confusion for the 
coming generation. 

A very practical example of the result 
is the statement made for a secular edu- 
cational journal by Miss E. Cunningham, 
a fourth-grade teacher in the New Britain, 
Conn., school system when, in defining 
the philosophy of the elementary school, 
she wrote: 


“The philosophy of the school of 
today is democratic in view. . .Self- 
discipline is our goal now. Each child 
is in competition with himself. Solu- 
tions to problems and generalizations 
can be made by group research and 
discussion. By using teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, a teacher may not cover as much 
ground as an autocratic teacher—the 
democratic process is usually slower 
than the totalitarian one—but her chil- 
dren are being trained in the ways of 
democracy, and that is one of the 
schools greatest goals.” 


This approach, commonly termed “pro- 
gressive education,” does not recognize 
the value of religion or the position of 
religion in education. Bishop Robert 
Dwyer of Reno, Nevada, using Mr. S. 
E. Morison’s new book The Intellectual 


Life of Colonial New England as a base 
for his remarks, recently wrote in his 
weekly column: 


“And so far as religious education 
is concerned today, the secularists are 
fully convinced, as Morison points out 
that schools with a religious inspiration 
are worthless. It is rarely given out. 
right expression but it is basic to the 
thinking of those doctrinaire secularists 
who are in positions of almost absolute 
power in the teacher-training schools 
of the country and in the counsels of 
the National Educational Association,” 


This approach to education, as wide. 
spread as it is, is not totally without 
critics, even among some of the leading 
secular universities. Dr. T. Palmquist, a 
Protestant minister, speaking before the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, voiced the warning that public edu- 
cation “. . . allows culture and char. 
acter to walk miles apart . leaving 
manners and morals out of the picture.” 
Retiring professor of education at the 
University of Texas, Frederick Eby has 
said, “There has never been a generation 
so severed from tradition. They don't 
even know the lullabies.” And Rev. H, 
Halton, O.P., chaplain at Princeton Uni- 
versity, recently brought the system under 
attack when he declared: 


“America has much to fear from the 
mentality of its teachers nn 
nihilism of the communists is obvious, 
while that of the teachers is more 
subtle.” 


Bishop Wendelin J. Nold of Galveston 
in his annual Red Mass sermon con- 
demned progressive education in citing 
its effects: 


“Today America is rich and power- 
ful—but she is weaker today than she 
was a hundred years ago because the 
philosophy of the Founding Fathers 
is largely questioned. Each retreat 
from fixed principles means a weak- 
ening of the foundations upon which 
the republic was built, means a breach 
in the bulwarks of her defense.” 


While warnings are being raised 
against the current system, what of 
Dewey’s influence in Catholic education? 
Certainly the philosophy has long been 
condemned by the Church but its influ- 
ence and approach undoubtably have 
been felt in many and varied fields which 
directly or indirectly affect Catholic edu- 
cation. 

The “progressive” psychology of rais- 
ing children, a direct effect of Dewey's 
philosophy, has caused Msgr. Carl J. 
Ryan, superintendent of schools in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to remark that “children 
are not so well disciplined” as they were 
25 years ago. He blames this condition 
on the tension in the world, false ideas 
that circulate in our society and the 
notion that “you should never discipline 
your child.” 

Specific influence has been pointed 
out by Rev. J. T. Curtin, superintendent 
of high schools in St. Louis, when he 
said: 
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“The trouble with the Catholic sys- 
tem of education today is that it is not 
Catholic enough.” 


He said that from an over-all point of 
view 
“our schools should not only be citadels 


of moral perfection but also of intellec- 
tual perfection. 


He blamed “progressive” educational 

philosophy for producing the harmful 
“turnover in American education in the 
last century. American schools have 
changed over and over because lead- 
ing educators have accepted the idea 
that the curriculum must reflect the 
changes of the times. 

As a result, the priest said Catholic edu- 

cation is faced with many problems which 

are not taken from older Catholic tradi- 

tion but 


“which arose from our own shortsight- 
edness in imitating the bad features of 
American education. A child is an in- 
tellectual instrument of God. The pri- 
mary purpose of education should be 
the intellectual growth and develop- 
ment of the individual child. Minor 
changes in studies should be accidental, 
but the curriculum actually should 
never ‘emerge, it should remain stable.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Although 421 elementary schools, 54 
high schools and two colleges have been 
built in the past three years, the total 
enrollment of all Catholic schools has 
risen to an estimated 4,875,200 pupils 
(largest increase on elementary level with 
total enrollment now 3,785,000), so that 
Catholic education is barely holding its 
own against the tidal wave of new stu- 
dents. Indeed, Msgr. F. G. Hochwalt, 
secretary-general of NCEA, has indicated 
that a closer examination of many phases 
is necessary with the possibility that 
schools become selective of students 
chosen for admission and institute a more 
intensive inquiry into methods of han- 
dling more students in the present 
schools. 

Although Catholic schools educate ap- 
proximately 13% of the total school-age 
population, the general public remains 
relatively unaware of the importance of 
the parochial school in preserving a reli- 
gious tradition, guarding basic rights and, 
realistically, saving the taxpayer a con- 
siderable amount in the process. This 
ignorance has led to two attempts in 
California to impose property taxes on 
parochial schools (one being fought at 
this writing) and has necessitated Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, to speak out in this regard. 

Speaking before some 1,000 men, 
Archbishop Alter said that public and 
private schools are “parallel—not opposed 
to each other.” He continued: 

“We Catholics are not trying to be 
exclusive, clannish, unwilling to asso- 
ciate with our neighbors. There is only 
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one reason why we believe in religious 
education and that is—we are following 
the directives of the Divine Master 
Himself. It is our philosophy of educa- 
tion to give our children competent, 
qualified and dedicated teachers. They 

will instruct our youth in the three R’s 

and properly motivate them in givin 

a true perspective, vivifying them with 

that other R—religion, the most vital 

of the R’s. 

“Youth needs God as never before. 
If we are to teach English and history 
and mathematics five times a week, it 
is a travesty of justice to teach God 
and religion and morality only once 
a week. 

“I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the Catholic schools contribute mightly 
to the strong moral fibre of our nation, 
and that they represent a tremendous 
contribution on our part to the financial 
well-being of state and local govern- 
ments. 

Realization of this contribution is 
slow in taking place but there are heart- 
ening signs which indicate its growing 
effect. A non-Catholic Wisconsin assem- 
blyman has appealed for justice for those 
parents whose children attend parish and 
private schools. He has introduced a bill 
to allow tax deduction of tuition paid to 
parish and private schools. Mr. Wilder 
Crane, Jr., who introduced the bill, gave 
three reasons for its proposal: 

“It’s a simple question of justice. 
Though the amount of money involved 
is small, it would reflect the legisla- 
tures recognition of the great con- 
tribution made by those who pay their 
own education. 

“Private and poems institutions 
save the state and its subdivisions the 
costs of educating these children. 

“There is a value to our free society 
in encouraging private, non-govern- 
mental institutions. We are living in 
a day in which government is doing 
more and more; there are trends that 
suggest that we are risking the loss of 
the individual in big government. 

Dr. Will Herberg, adjunct professor 
of Judaic studies and social philosophy 
at Drew University, spoke before an an- 
nual workshop on intergroup relations in 
Chicago and advocated transportation, 
textbooks and free lunches for parochial 
and non-public schools at public expense. 

And finally, Rev. J. H. Fichter, S.J., 
noted sociologist, speaking before the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
asserted that Catholic parents feel that 

“Some sort of rebate should be given 
on school taxes, that some sort of as- 


sistance should be forthcoming, not as 
a privilege but as a right. 


REMEMBER 
COMMENCEMENT? 


Commencement addresses to many 
people are a necessary evil to be endured 
because they are traditional. As a result, 
these addresses usually are forgotten soon 
after with the only memory that of a hot, 
stuffy afternoon, hard seats and what 
seemed an endless line of graduates re- 
ceiving degrees. However, these ad- 
dresses, if viewed objectively, reflect the 


thoughts, ideals and worries of the promi- 
nent people of our age and, if we but 
examine them, we may fairly well arrive 
at the foremost problems of our times. 

In a random sampling of some 34 
Catholic and secular universities and col- - 
leges, two topics led the field as favorite 
subjects for commencement addresses. 
One was that of values—principles. A 
tremendous amount of wordage was ex- 
pended by men in all walks of life 
exhorting graduates to seize the values 
learned in college, hold them, and apply 
them to daily living. 

The second most popular topic was 
that of “continued interest.” Graduates 
were urged by many speakers to continue 
their education, to maintain an interest 
in the world around them and take an 
active interest in this world. 

While it is impossible to enumerate 
and quote from all addresses, neverthe- 
less, some produced thoughts which do 
not deserve to die on the college lawn 
and which we sample herein. 

His Eminence James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre at the University of Southern 
California: 


“The philosophy, therefore, that I am 
free to do what I choose, and as I 
choose is the philosophy of the enemy 
of man, a philosophy that is the de- 
struction of human liberty, one that 
can only wreak injustice and reap 
tyranny in the inevitable years.” 


Judge Robert Morris at St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


“You should struggle to assign some 
portion of your life to the pursuit of 
idealistic endeavors which should sup- 
plement the spiritual context of your 
existence. Today there is a greater need 
for idealistic effort than ever before.” 


Dr. Nathan M. Pusey at Johns Hop- 
kins: 


“The neglected scholar of yesteryear 
has become today’s glamorous figure. 
A change is coming and the scholar 
may expect to be looked to in the fu- 
ture as he has not been looked to in 
the past.” 


Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., at 
Fordham University: 


“The tragedy of our day is not that 
in the explosion of new knowledge 
reason has outstripped virtue but that, 
in the careers of so many men and the 
classrooms of so many universities, rea- 
son and virtue lead separate lives.” 


Judge Thomas J. Stanton at St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N. J. 


“In the conflicts that very likely may 
arise, in our complex civilization in 
which the ever-expanding activities of 
government affect the fundamental 
rights of the individual in so many 
ways, we shall stand in need of in- 
formed and enlightened men and 
women, active and dedicated people 
who will champion the concept that 
the dignity of man is sacred and in- 
violable.” 
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wo» SCRAP... SKYSCRAPER 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing —all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 


At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces, The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 





Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 





Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel— potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 








PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> Former Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Seton Hall University, Dr. Robert 
H. Morrison has been appointed to the 
position of provost. Dr. John H. Callan 
has been named to succeed him as Dean, 


>The newly-appointed principal of 
Christian Brothers High School in Sacra- 
mento, California, is Br. Pius, F.S.C, 


>A new department of communication 
arts has been established at Notre Dame 
Univ. and Prof. Thomas J. Stritch has 
been appointed as head of the new 
department. 


» Director of Bishop Loughlin’s Memorial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the past 
three years, Br. Barnabas Paul, F.S.C., 
has recently embarked for 15 months 
study at the various European houses 
of the Christian Brothers. 


>The Knights of Columbus Fellowship 
award has been awarded to Sr. M. Rich- 
ard, H.H.S., for her work at the CCD 
office where she has been assisting Sr, 
Maria de la Cruz, H.H.S., on work in 
preparation for new series of religion text- 
books for public school students. 


> Weekly columnist for Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, Dale Francis, has joined the staff of 
St. Edwards Univ. in Austin, Tex., as 
director of public relations and student 
procurement, and as a faculty member. 


> Sr. M. Hortensia, O.S.F., principal of 
Holy Angels School, Chicago, was pre- 
sented with the Thomas J. Crowe award 
by the Chicago Catholic 


council. 


Interracial 


> The new academic dean at the Catho- 
lic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, is 
Sr. Maria Eucharia, C.S.J., former di- 
rector of public relations at St. Joseph's 
College for Women, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> Fr. James A. Young, S.M., was named 
vice president of academic affairs at St. 
Mary’s University. 


> Fordham University professor, Dr. Lee 
K. Yanowski, was given a medal and 
$1,000 by the Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn. as the outstanding undergraduate 
teacher of chemistry. 


> The new president of the American 
Philosophical Assn. is Fr. Allan Wolter, 
O.F.M., of St. Bonaventure Univ., N. Y. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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girls about menstruation 








Copyright 1946, 
Walt Disney Productions 


Make the job easier with these teaching aids 


The animated, sound and color movie, ‘““The Story 
of Menstruation,” gives the explanation with dig- 
nity and charm. This 16 mm. film explains, in 10 
memorable minutes, facts that can brighten a 
girl’s life-long outlook. Tells how and why men- 
struation happens and how natural it is . . . how 
good health-and-grooming habits every day help a 
girl achieve confidence—and comfort. 

You’ll want your youngsters to see this impor- 
tant film. You’ll be doing them—and their mothers 
—a service. You’ll find mothers grateful for the 
authentic, impersonal explanation you can provide 
with this motion picture. 


The booklet, “‘You’re A Young Lady Now,” gives 
pre-teens added menstrual preparation. This ap- 
pealing, illustrated booklet drives home important 
highlights of the movie—reviews all they need to 


Today, girls mature much ear- 
lier than they did years ago. We 
know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls who are now 10 
will menstruate within a year. 
Your students need your help 
—before it happens. 


“THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION” 
by Walt Disney Productions 







The booklet, 
*"You’re a Young Lady Now” 


know in terms 9 to 12-year-olds understand. Girls 
enjoy reading and re-reading this booklet which 
answers their many ‘‘growing up” questions. Order 
it in quantity so each girl may have her own copy. 

(Before you undertake this teaching, you may 
want to write parents a note explaining the need 
for this instruction. Or follow a method success- 
fully used to coordinate teaching between the home 
and school . . . as described in an article reprint, 
available on request.) 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge 
from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 






CLIP AND 
MAIL TODAY! 





Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


Also send the following: 





Name. 


Street. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm.sound film "The Story of Menstruation.” 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
CJ Physiology Chart [_] Reprint of "Teaching Menstruation in a Grade School" [| Teaching Guide 





KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 






Educational Dept. CE-97, Neenah, Wisconsin 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 










School 


(Please Print) 


Nn een State 








Interest quickens, dull subjects brighten when the new 
Ekotape 270 A-V is used as a teaching tool. This versatile 
tape recorder was designed especially for audio-visual 
education. In music, mathematics, speech, languages — 
wherever it’s used — it speeds response, opens new avenues 
of learning . . . makes teaching more efficient. 


The 270 A-V is the perfect tape recorder - reproducer for 
classroom use. Specially designed luggage-type case with 
sturdy reinforced corners takes rough handling and comes up 
smiling. Operation is so simple even younger students learn 
to play and record in a few minutes. There are no delicate 
controls or complicated adjustments. 

Delightful high fidelity tone makes listening a 

pleasure. Eight watt power output provides ample volume 

to fill an auditorium. 


More, you'll be pleased to learn that the price of this fine 
recorder is well within the reach of the most modest school 
budget. Write for Bulletin R10F5 or 


cal/ the man from Webster 


eikotape 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Ca) RACINE-wis 








PERSONALITIES In Focus 


(Continued from page 6) 


> St. Bernard’s College in Cullman, Ala, 
graduated its first nun when Sr. Mary 
Jude Clark received a B.A. degree. 


> Br. Xavier, F.S.C., has been appointed 
vice president in charge of development 
at St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


> Succeeding Vy. Rev. Francis L. Meade, 
C.M., as president of Niagara University 
is Vy. Rev. Vincent T. Swords, C.M, 


> Br. Augustine, O.S.F., instructor ip 
business law and education at St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, N.Y., has been ap. 
pointed placement director at the college, 


>» At the Philosophy and Education So. 
ciety annual convention, Rev. Robert J, 
Henle, S.J., dean of the St. Louis Uniy. 
graduate school, was named the new 
president. 


> Fr. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., president 
of Xavier Univ., has been named to the 
Ohio commission on higher education to 
make plans to meet additional needs in 
the state for the next ten years. 


> Sr. Mary Anselm O’Brien, associate 
director of the graduate program of home 
economics at St. Louis Univ., was one 
of the few nuns in the country to serve 
as a resource person for the national 
meeting of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum development. 


> Prof. Francis O. Rice, chemistry de- 
partment head, Catholic University of 
America, has received the American 
Chemical Society’s Hillebrand Award for 
his work with molecular fragments. 


> Rev. Michael F. Maher, S.J., has been 
appointed Rector and President of 


| Georgetown Preparatory School, Garrett 
Park, Md. 


| » Publicity director of St. Bernard’s Col- 
| lege, Cullman, Ala., Rev. Brian J. Egan, 
| O.S.B., was recently elevated to the posi- 
tion of vice president of the college. 


> Anthropologist, Rev. Martin Gusinde, 
has announced his retirement from the 
staff at the Catholic University. 


| » The new president of Fontbonne Col- 


lege is Sr. Mary Marguerite Sheeley, 
C.S.J. 


> Br. Harold Young, C.S.C., has been 
named the first principal of Holy Cross 
High School in San Antonio, Tex. 


> Sr. M. Benedict, B.V.M. of Mundelein 
College has been appointed president- 
superior of Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. K9 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. { 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose j 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 

Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, j 
I'll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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PLAY STORE. Here’sa good way to help 
youngsters learn to read, write and 
do arithmetic, and to work and play 
together, too. Use crayons and card- 


TRIP PICTURES. Taking children on 
trips to the Post Office, dairy farms, 
banks, and stores is an effective way 
to make them aware of the people and 
things around them. A good way to 
help them learn from these experiences 
is to have them draw what they’ve 
seen. Crayons are perfect for such 
picture-making. 


-» 
/ 


CRAYOLA 


CORNER 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 


TO KEEP CHILDREN | 


HAPPILY /OCCUPI ED 


board to make play money, play prod- 
uce, meat and packaged products. 
Then some children become shoppers, 
others clerks, and the game begins. 


x FBELE | PETS RIGS. 


U.S: POST OFFicé 


QUICK CHANGE DISPLAY. Encourage 
your children by displaying the pic- 
tures they make. Frame them with 
two sheets of construction paper; one 
for the backing and the other cut out 
to form a frame. Paste together, leaving 
one side open so you can slide pictures 
in and out. Binney & Smith Inc., 
380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 7.12 


tHE CRAYOLA’ MAKERS. Ginerasurd 





Audio-Visual News 


The Holy Bible in Pictures 


A Filmstrip Series 


One way to sample a new filmstrip 
series from Holland is to turn to the 
back cover of a free booklet, “80% is 
Visual,” hold it up to a strong light, and 
appraise the sample transparency that 
has been windowed into the cover, A 
copy may be had from E. Fishel, Jr, 
Inc., 505 Fifth Avenue, Room 1206, New 
York 17. 

Twenty-four different filmstrips com- 
prise the series entitled, The Holy Bible 
in Pictures. The artist, Carel Bruens, 
has created the 480 artistic drawings, 

The opening paragraph of the booklet 
strikes us as ingenuous: “Of his own 
product, everyone will say that he makes 
the best and the finest in the world, 
How will the public know what is true 
and what is advertising? This is a great 
difficulty for the firm that wants to 
make understood that his product is 
really outstanding.” 

Besides religious filmstrips, others are 
offered in geography: “Capitals of Eu- 
rope”; art, including children’s stories 
and fairytales; landscapes (Dutch); and 


folklore. A-V 1 


Filmstrips on Australia 


Way Down upon the Murray River 
is a filmstrip that treats of the dried 
fruits industry in Australia, the Murray 
River being the country’s greatest river 
(1,520 miles long). 

Irrigation was first developed from its 
waters in the 1880’s and the network of 
canals has been steadily extended. More 
than a million acres along the Murray 
River are now under irrigation. 

Vine fruits represent the greatest pro- 
portion of the total pack of dried fruits. 
Cover crops are planted between the 
vines after harvest, and ploughed back 
add nitrogen to the soil. 


The science class will be interested 
to learn that hormone spraying now re- 
places cincturing to insure proper set- 
ting of the fruit of the Currante grape. 
The price of the filmstrip including post- 
age is $1.10, from the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20. (Cont. on page 14) 
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Make teaching and learning 
far easier...use WEBCOR Educator 
audio school equipment 































The Audio-Visual teaching program today has a vital posi- New Webcor Educator Tape Recorders and Fonografs and 
tion in schools throughout America. And Webcor, as the Educator Speaker combinations offer all the finest technical 
leader in the tape recorder and fonograf field, has exerted advances in the electronics and Audio-Visual field, as rec- 
every effort to make available the finest equipment possible ommended by the Webcor engineering and Audio-Teaching 
for schoolroom use. Aids Department. 



























WEBCOR EDUCATOR 
high fidelity fonograf 


The Educator Fonograf System consists 
of two portable cases. Model 1716 con- 
sists of the player with its own self- 
contained amplifier and speaker with 
microphone. Model 4721 consists of an 
external two-speaker system designed 
for use with Model 1716 Fonograf and 
Model 2640 Tape Recorder. 


Model 1716 ag 


WEBCOR EDUCATOR 
high fidelity tape recorder 


The new 1958 Webcor Educator High 
Fidelity Tape Recorder is of immeasur- 
able value to teachers of virtually every 
curricular subject. It is particularly valuable 
in teaching foreign languages, dramatics 
... Shortens rehearsal time of bands and 
orchestras... helps develop musical and 
other creative talents of students. 


high fidelity tape recorder-radio 


This model has all the excellent high 
fidelity features of the Educator Tape 
Recorder—plus a supersensitive tran- 
sistor AM radio tuner with printed super- 
heterodyne circuit. In addition to the 
many valuable uses of a fine tape re- 
corder, it also permits recording educa- 
tional radio broadcasts for playback 


Model 2790 
and discussion at any later date. 


Your Webcor representative will be glad to call on you. He’ll be glad to discuss and demonstrate the many 
advantages offered by Webcor Educator Audio School Equipment. 


an NFM SMM 
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Audio Teaching Aids Dept. WEBCOR INCORPORATED—CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Want a sound, sure way to 


“drive home” the social graces? 


This bright booklet “Are you in the know?” 
will intrigue your girls 


Watch Slumpy Sue suddenly 
practice ‘‘model’’ posture! See 
the Lazy Lucies take a lively in- 
terest in tidy, shining hair... 
neat nails . .. winsome manners. 
That’s what happens when you 
use the free booklet, ““Are You 
In The Know?’’ 

This appealing booklet turns 
social ‘“‘musts’’ into fun. It talks 
teen language as it shows how 


What's the correct way 
to wear a corsage? 
(] Stems up 
([] Stems down 
(J On the right shoulder 


grooming, tasteful dressing and 
etiquette help give a girl the con- 
fidence she needs. 

Young readers love the book- 
let’s quiz style, true-to-teen-life 
illustrations. They find many a 
helpful pointer on what to do— 
or say—in typical teen-age situ- 
ations. Send for all the copies 
you need, compliments of Kotex 
sanitary napkins. 


Why is this sleeping beauty 
off the beam? 
(CD) She's a curfew keeper 
(C] She's still wearing make-up 
(CD She should be prom-trotting 


When you don’t know the party guests, should you— 


[_] Plunge in boldly 


FREE — booklet 


(CD Pause at the doorway 


( Disappear 


KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Educational Department, CE-97-B 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without charge, 


copies of the booklet 


“Are You In The Know?" 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 12) 


Another filmstrip from the above ad. 
dress is Life and Power from the Snowy. 
This film treats of an outstanding engi- 
neering scheme of diverting the water; 
of the Snowy River partly to the Murray 
and to one other, the Murrumbudgee 
River. In the process, 7 major dams, }7 
power stations, 86 miles of tunnels up 
to 30 feet in diameter, and over 490 miles 
of racelines or aqueducts are under way, 


A-V 2 


News from SVE 


In addition to its new catalog: Cath. 
olic School Catalog—SVE Educationgl 
Filmstrip, which goes across the board of 
its offerings (illustrated and annotated), 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
Chicago 14, IIl., offers two new series, 
Our Community Helpers. Five filmstrips 
comprise the first series: The Fireman; 
The Postman; The Policeman; The 
Grocer; and The Baker. Five also make 
up the second series: The Dentist; The 
Doctor; The Librarian; The Milkman; 
and City Helpers. 

The series content is simple true-to- 
life stories in color photographs to show 
services performed by community workers 
and our dependence on them. A-¥ 3 


Autum Is Here 


A New Series by Jam Handy 


The thrills of autumn can be blended 
with the activities of the new school year 
through the use of a new series of six 
filmstrips in full color, Autumn Is Here, 
obtainable from Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich., or one of its dealers. Individual 
filmstrips are $4.95; the series, $28.50. 
A preview is offered by the producer. 

“Authentic illustrations show the ac 
tual events of the autumn out-of-doors,” 
the producer states. “The documentation 
is planned for easy comprehension by 
primary children. Planned curriculum 
areas for the new materials are science, 
nature study, and social studies. 

A-V4 


Skimpy and a Good Breakfast 


A full-color filmstrip for the primary 
grades has been prepared by the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., entitled, Skimpy and 4 
Good Breakfast. 

Thirty-seven frames make up this 
health and nutrition teaching aid that 
was first classroom tested on story-boards 
and then 2 x 2 slides before it emerged 
in its final filmstrip form. 

Puppets tell the story in one-line cap 
tions using simple words from the child's 
own vocabulary. 

For more information write the Edw 
cational Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Chicago 3, Ill. A-V5 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Presenting the 


SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or school use 







Dramatically new and different in every way, the And every sewing group... from beginners to the most 
SINGER* Slant-O-Matic outsews any other machine for advanced students . . . will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’s 






both straight and fancy stitching. amazing ease of operation. This versatile machine has 
It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine you can convenience features never built into any machine before! 
buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-freeopera- | Available at 45% school discount for classroom use 


tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews on the finest (and 20% discount for clothing teachers’ personal use). 
to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. Portable, cabinet and classroom table models, 








































Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 


exciting features! 


e Only machine with a Slant-Needle for better 
vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

e Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

e Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by lever—no 
feed to drop for darning and embroidery, no tools 
needed for cleaning, superior fabric handling 

e “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
to decorative stitching, buttonholing, overcast- 
ing, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that gives key for 
“tuning” infinite variety of decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Exclusive gear motor drive for smoothest sewing 
ever—no belt to wear out or slip 

e Only machine that disengages zigzag mechanism 
to allow superior straight stitching 

e Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 

e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

e Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine for home sewing de- 

signed and made in America! 


a 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matic 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


aR & 


oF 


" SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 
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HI-Fl TAPE RECORDERS 


Pentron recorders have no equal for simple operation, dependability and 
professional quality sound. New exclusive design features make 

them completely unlike any others in the world. Specify Pentron— 

the best recorder buy! 


Gadget-free features include: one control for all operations, automatic 
index counter, accurate record level indicator, built in automatic shut-off 
and extended range amplifier and speaker system. May be used as P.A. 
system without extra accessories. 


NOW AVAILABLE! Separate tape components for installation in language 
laboratories, etc. Low in cost, Pentron components include the 
“TAPE TEACHER FEATURE” now used by leading colleges and 
universities for a wide range of essential applications. 


W. Ue ow for descriptive literature 


THE PENTRON CORPORATION 
777 S. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Illinois 


Send full color literature 
on Pentron recorders. 


Send brochure on tape 
component systems. 


Find Your Name 


Nearest Deoler 
in The 


Add 
Yellow Pages = 


City and State 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Ltd., Toronto 





Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 14) 


New Plastic Leader Tape 


No more untimely breaks in the leader 
tape that up to now was a paper prod- 
uct, if you use the new plastic leader and 
timing tape offered by the Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, 


The new white plastic leader tape fea- 
tures a special anti-static coating and 
a 50% increase in strength, according 
to the maker. A-V6 


The “C-Slot” Tape Reel 


Words seem superfluous when the pic- 
ture practically tells the story of the new 
“C-slot” tape reel introduced by Audio 
Devices, Inc., New York 22. 


The design features a curved groove 
in the hub for threading magnetic tape 
which is simply slipped into the groove 
in the direction opposite of reel rotation. 
No more fumbling to thread the tape and 
no tape-ends left sticking up. The new 
reel is being furnished with 7-inch reels 
of Audiotape at no price increase. 


A-V17 


Foreign Language Aids 


A free catalog of foreign language 
phonograph discs and tape recordings 
for classroom and language laboratory 
has sections devoted to Spanish, French, 
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German, Italian, Russian, English, and cago 24. These offerings serve three automatic index counter, and full hori- 









Latin. It may be had from Language price categories. In addition the com- zontal plastic-wrapped decor handle. It 
Training Aids, 12101 Valleywood Drive, pany announces a new tape system of is priced at $189.95. It comes also in a 
Silver Spring, Md. A-V 8 components for those who prefer to stereophonic version with stacked (in- 
make theirs a custom installation. line) heads. The stereo model sells for 
Topping the new “Custom Line” is $219.95. 

The New Ekotape for Schools the Aristocrat (illustrated), high fidelity Full particulars about this and the 
Shown in the illustration is the re- Model NL-3. Its features include four other two models can be had from the 
ly introduced Ekotape 270-A-V speakers, 10-watt push-pull amplifier, il- company whose president Irving Ross- 
comy seal thes Widiaties: Mintle luminated VU recording meter, auto- man, was elected by the Magnetic Re- 
a. a et a He Seek “9 matic shut-off at the end of reel, fre- cording Industry Assoc. to be its second 
ea | hae eelailn ui uni anh Oe Geka quency response of 40-15,000 cycles, president. A-V 10 





appreciation, speech, language, and 
other subjects including stenography. 

It is built, the maker states, for rough 
handling without sacrificing beauty—the 
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design being by Brook Stevens, industrial 
designer. 

Simplicity of operation is emphasized | 
so that younger students can learn to 
record and play back in a matter of °2° i“ 7 = 
— exciting space tour’ projects 

Its specifications mention professional- 
type controls, optional full-track or half- | 
track head, 6x9” oval speaker, two-speed | 












iilic« chelce for voice and for | New booklet, with recording of sound This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
ete ET te  ehaniailiiiasd: Meal ; effects, meets today’s classroom need = approach in reaching imaginative 

“ype seer See for ideas and projects that fit in with minds. Included is a source list of 
tapeout switch to stop the motor when 


youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


the tape supply runs out, odometer-type free and inexpensive material. Also, 



















program selector, gear driven selector This booklet presents SPACE TOUR it gives you a reading guide. 
control. A-V 9 PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— _ Chapters cover mood environment; 
complete with dramatic phonograph _ visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
record of authentic rocket flight and models; directions for making Class- } 
Pentron Offers Choice of other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. room Space Ship, space clothing, i 
Three Tape Recorders Schools, Riverside, California. helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. “a 
A completely new line of portable Students thrill over interplanetary Tout entive group cam: tebe pamk: : 
tape recorders has been introduced by trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; Even Farewell Dinner to parents is ’ 
we | Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- research; and aids anyone can use suggested: invitations, speeches, food. vi 


regardless of science background. It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 
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To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 


or a refreshing, little “pick up” 






The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, ; 


6 \\ 
a”) natural chewing of delicious 
4 cae - Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you 


a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 








Pioneers and partners in success 


We are proud of the splendid recog- 
nition of The Catholic Geography 
Series. We are particularly pleased with 
the work of the Sisters and Priests who 
have pioneered this Series and who 
have been our partners in its success. 
But great as the progress of this Series 
has been there is still progress to come. 

In 1944 the late Msgr. George John- 
son called a meeting of Catholic School 
Superintendents and representatives of 
Religious Communities. At this meet- 
ing a Committee prepared a report on 
Elementary Education that called for 
a complete rewriting of Geography 
Courses and the publishing of a Catho- 
lic geography series. The new approach 
was designed to show the Church at 
work in the world and to study human 
beings in their Spiritual and Religious 
aspects, as well as in their ability to 
produce economic and material wealth. 

As a result, in 1948 we published 
The Catholic Geography Series which 
was considered the most worthwhile 
publishing venture in years. It filled 
the need for elementary texts that 
would interpret from a Catholic point 
of view the relationships of the indi- 
vidual to his God, to his fellow-man, 
and to Nature. It was instantaneously 
successful. 


NEW YORK ww. 


22 


The Series was completed in 1952 
but again, almost immediately, we be- 
gan to see ways for improvement: 

1. Clearer and more functional maps 

2. Greater emphasis on cause and 

effect geography 
3. Enriched teacher guides and aids. 
Our revised, sixth-grade book has three 
characteristics which recommend it 
and mark it as a leader in its field: 

Its content is heavily balanced in 
favor of solid, factual geography, prin- 
cipally through regional and political 
studies. 

Its all-new maps bring an up-to-date 
and accurate but vivid and concrete 
picture to the child’s mind. There are 
product maps, physical-political maps, 
polar and mercator projections, done in 
color and black and white. 

Its Catholic viewpoint interprets the 
Church’s attitude toward Creator, fel- 
low-man, and environment, with a 
view towards developing those princi- 
ples and virtues which will lead to a 
well-ordered use of the materials of 
nature. This is accomplished, not by 
the mere insertion of a religious “cap- 
sule” here and there, but rather by the 
integration of Catholic _ principles 
throughout. The entire series is as 
follows: 


PLAN I 

Grade 4 

MY WORLD OF 
NEIGHBORS 

Grade 5 

NORTH AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS 

Grade 6 

NEIGHBORS IN EURASIA 

(being revised) 

Grade 7 

SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 

Grade 8 

NEIGHBORS IN ONE 
WORLD Revised Edition 


PLAN II 


Grade 4 

MY WORLD OF 
NEIGHBORS 

Grade 5 

AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


Grade 6 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE WORLD 
(being revised) 
Grade 7 
WORLD NEIGHBORS 


HE. SADLIER, INC. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES GROW IN FAVOR 
Tue years since the close of World War II have wit- 
nessed a growth of interest in the study of foreign 
languages. Dr. Earl James McGrath, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, though once un- 
convinced that a foreign language was an indispens- 
able element in a general education program, is now 
a strong advocate of foreign language instruction in 
the United States. His views appear in the brochure 
Foreign Language Instruction in American Schools. 
Dr. H. L. Caswell says it is his belief that the national 
stake in modern language instruction is such that 
effort should be made to establish some agency com- 
parable to the National Science Foundation to en- 
courage and support the study of foreign languages 
and cultures. 

A start has been made. The foreign language pro- 
gram, now in its fifth year, is conducted by a staff of 
twelve at the national headquarters of the Modern 
Language Association. Rockefeller grants of $235,000 
financed an inquiry into the role that foreign lan- 
guages and literatures should play in American life 
in view of the nation’s world role. No one questions 
that we must begin early enough; we should intro- 
duce foreign languages in the elementary schools. A 
second survey of the national picture revealed in 1954 
that only 330,000 children in our nation enjoyed the 
privilege of foreign language instruction. This figure 
represents over one hundred per cent growth in one 
year. 

There is an optimum age for second-language learn- 
ing, writes Sister Mary Gregoire, O.P., in the May 
1955 Bulletin of the NCEA. A child’s brain has a 
plasticity and a specialized capacity for acquiring 
speech which is quickly lost. We should begin the 
study of languages before the child reaches the age 
of ten that we may not lose the opportunity offered 
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by this God-given facility. It is wasteful, we read in 
the Modern Language Journal (February 1955), to 
let pass untapped the time of readiness for any de- 
sirable learning. 

Catholic school administrators bear a special re- 
sponsibility in this matter. At present we are doing 
very little for that large number of children who come 
from the homes of displaced persons, of migrant 
workers, of newly arrived immigrants, and of border 
population groups. “The moment that learning of a 
second language, any second language, is begun,” 
writes Sister Gregoire, “the prejudicial attitude to- 
ward foreigners is killed at its roots and that prestige 
requisite for integrating a child from a non-English 
speaking family is automatically achieved.” We must 
take up the matter of integrating the Catholic non- 
English speaking children who come into our midst, 
or they will be integrated elsewhere by those who 
have no regard for the religious factor in education. 
Religious statistics, says Sister Gregoire, prove that 
linguistic difficulties have been partly responsible for 
the loss of the gift of faith among a large percentage 
of immigrants. 

Should we attempt to teach all children a second 
language? The limited offerings possible at present 
seem to indicate that some selection of children is 
feasible. In any unselected group many will be found 
who have a special gift for the study of language. 
Another point has to do with the choice of a first 
language to be taught. If a school is in a bilingual 
location, community need determines the language 
offered. Currently the three languages most frequently 
taught are French, German, and Spanish. It is im- 
portant that the one language chosen be taught long 
enough for it to be of value. With elementary chil- 
dren a fifteen to thirty minute period is best, and a 
daily period of this length can produce solid results. 
The trained teacher of languages will make excellent 
use of teaching aids such as prerecorded tapes and 
phonograph records. 

Today Americans feel as never before the need for 
mastery of a foreign tongue or tongues. Foreign lan- 


guage study in the elementary school is not a fad nor 
a frill. 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLEMENTS THE HOME 
TEACHERS EVERYWHERE will read with interest the 
statement of Father John L. Thomas, S.J., regarding 
the sacred obligation and privilege of parents in the 
matter of giving religious instruction and training to 
their children. Writing in the June 1957 issue of The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Father Thomas makes 





it clear that the Catholic parent cannot evade his 
duty in this important area. It is only the spiritually 
indifferent and those who have already slipped far 
down the road to secularism that would attempt to 
evade their obligation of sending their children to the 
Catholic school if available. Too often Catholic par- 
ents gladly send their children to the Catholic school, 
but they mistakenly think, having done this, they are 
free of any further duty in the religious training of 
their children. This is a sad error. The parent is the 
teacher of primary right and the school can do nothing 
more than supplement and extend the function of the 
home. 

It may be, says Father Thomas, that the very em- 
phasis we lay on the Catholic school has led us teachers 
and administrators to underemphasize a cardinal tenet 
of Catholic doctrine: that the primary, natural, and 
ordinarily irreplaceable school of religion and the 
moral virtues is the home; that the principal—and 
natural—teachers of religion and morals are the par- 
ents; that the parochial schools and the religious 
teacher can at best serve only as aids, not as substi- 
tutes, for the home and the parent in the religious for- 
mation of the child. Our underemphasis on the role 
of the family has seemingly created in the mind of 
Catholic parents the impression that their essential 
obligations are fulfilled “if only (they) see to it that 
the child attends the parochial school. It would be a 
tragic day for the Catholic Church in America if this 
distortion of Catholic teaching should ever take root 
in our midst.” 

As evidence of a tendency among parents to con- 
fide the entire task to the school, our author makes 
some observations drawn from his own experience. 
His study of over 16,000 preschool children convinced 
him that Catholic parents are quite commonly remiss 
in their instruction of these youngsters. Over fifty per 
cent of those entering first grade in our schools are un- 
able to make the Sign of the Cross. Only one third can 
recite the “Hail Mary.” Less than one third know the 
story of the crucifix or are conscious of the fact that 
Jesus is in the Church. To justify themselves parents 
have said in certain cases that they felt they were in- 
capable of doing the job, that they thought the pre- 
school child is too young to understand, or that they 
have no time to instruct their children. Father Thomas 
concludes that “a very real problem of parental neglect 
exists and something should be done to remedy the 
situation.” 

There is the trite sophism that the parent relies on 
the school for his child’s instruction in reading; why 
may he not rely on the same school for the same 
child’s instruction in religion? Father Thomas has the 
answer: “This is utterly to misconceive the meaning 
of religion in life. Religion is something more than 
knowledge; it is knowledge plus habit and practice. It 
is understanding life and living life in terms of the 
supernatural. This is an hourly task not confined to 
the classroom. This is a basic orientation of life not 
to be postponed until the child reaches first grade. To 
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confine religion to the classroom is to segmentalize 
and ‘compartmentalize’ it from life, thus laying the 
foundations for the false philosophy that “business jg 
business’ and moral precepts apply only in certain 
areas of living or on Sundays.” 

To this philosophic answer to a parental sophism, 
our author adds a number of reasons why the best 
school cannot be entrusted with the entire religious 
training and instruction of the child. The first of these 
reasons we have already considered, namely, that the 
religious training of children is a sacred parental ob. 
ligation that cannot be entirely delegated to others 
A second reason is found in the fact that the child 
starts learning as soon as it is born; parents cannot 
without sad result deprive the child of religious jp. 
fluences in the formative preschool years. As the child 
advances in age he grows in capacity to understand 
more and more of God and the truths of faith. 

In the third place, “school training must build op 
previous training in the home and on training going 
on in the home every day. The child is in the school 
only a relatively short time each week. Unless the 
school can rely on the constant collaboration of the 
parents, it cannot succeed in its all important task of 
helping to mold the character of the child along 
religious lines.” Finally, there is the danger that the 
child who lacks home religious training will come to 
identify the precepts of religion with the rules and 
regulations of the school. He may even look upon his 
obligation of attending Mass as a mere school regula- 
tion. Certainly he will take a very superficial view of 
religion and religious practices when these lack the 
sanction of parental instruction. 

Father Thomas next turns his attention to the 
complaint of modern parents that they no longer have 
control over their children. He calls this an amazing 
admission. He admits, as a trained sociologist, the 
enormous increase in the number and _ variety of 
influences playing upon young people today. Forty 
years ago there were few movies, no radio programs, 
no television sets, few magazines, no tabloids, and 
only a very limited number of organized recreational 
centers. But these agencies or the lack of them cannot 
account for the breakdown of parental control. “My 
hypothesis is that parents do not have control over 
their children in the all-important juvenile years be- 
cause they have not laid the foundations for that con 
trol from the child’s earliest years. Few children wil 
reject parental control as they grow older if they have 
been accustomed to turn to their parents for help and 
guidance from the beginning. . . . Parents will be 
accepted as the moral directors and guides of thei 
children only if it is they who have introduced the 
child to God, have taught him his first prayers, have 
showed him what is right and wrong, have, day bj 
day, lovingly yet firmly, taught him to distinguish goo 
from evil.” 

Parents should not fail their children in an i 
portant area of moral training, sex instruction. The 

(Continued on page 105) 
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n- We expect a capable physician to ask suitable and penetrat- 

id ing questions to elicit answers that will lead to an accurate 
diagnosis. Herein, the associate secretary of NCEA's college 

id and university department proposes penetrating and interre- 





lating questions that may serve as guides for full discussions 
of the problems facing higher education. 






Dr. Fleege has an impressive background in the field of 
Catholic education. Presently secretary of the College and 
University Department, NCEA, he has held such posts as 







he Chief of Catholic Affairs (U.S. State Department in Ger- 
he many), Director of the Education Division of the Federal 
of Civil Defense Administration, Chief of Unesco Technical 





Assistance, Division to the Philippines. 






DuRING THE SCHOOL YEAR AHEAD many of our college 
and university personnel may have time to ponder by 
themselves or discuss in “bull sessions” some of the 
problems and questions confronting our Catholic 
higher educational institutions. Some of the questions 
listed below might prove provocative material for 
graduate seminar research. May we defer specifically 
Catholic questions to a second page while we briefly 
recall the questions which leading American citizens 
and educators have been discussing at a series of re- 
gional conferences sponsored by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School: 





































(1) What are the relationships between post-high 
school educational policies and the national welfare? 

(2) What are the most pressing problems in the 
regions served by our institution? 

(3) What are the next steps which should be taken 
about action to resolve these problems? 

(4) What are the conclusions on which subsequent 
action should be based? 

(5) What relationship specifically should exist be- 
tween the federal government and education beyond 
the high school? 

In seeking answers to the above questions, such 
queries as the following were discussed: 

(1) Who is to be educated beyond high school? 

(2) In what areas is there a manpower shortage 
and how serious is this shortage? 

(3) What kinds of diversity and accessibility of 
education are necessary? 

(4) How can we identify and develop potential 
talent? 


(5) How are teachers to be secured and retained? 
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Associate Secretary, College and University Dept., NCEA, Washington, D. C. 


Questions to Ask Ourselves 
Confronting Catholic Higher Education 


(6) Who will pay for the education that is needed 
and how will it be financed? 

(7) Who is responsible for planning? 

These are knotty questions, but none-the-less urgent. 
Our Catholic leaders have had the benefit of partici- 
pating in the discussions prompted by these questions. 
The writer feels that time is opportune for discussing 
two types of questions which are pertinent to our 
Catholic higher educational institutions: questions 
which refer to general policy in Catholic education 
and those which center more specifically on institu- 
tional policy, objectives, administration, and programs. 


Questions Referring to General Policy 


(1) For whom are we operating Catholic higher 
educational institutions? For the elite, for all, or for 
those preparing primarily for areas in which there 
exists opportunity for wide influence? (Planned ex- 
pansion is all the more necessary as funds are limited 
and opportunities for influence differ. ) 

(2) Do we favor Catholic community or junior 
colleges? (More economical for the parents, could per- 
form screening and terminal function, enable facilities 
of four-year college to be utilized by better qualified 
students, thus rendering it easier to raise standards 
and ultimately benefit the Catholic Church in the 
United States. ) 

(3) Do we subscribe to the principle of interinstitu- 
tional cooperative planning and programming, involv- 
ing the sharing of certain facilities and faculty, as a 
way of strengthening programs and eliminating gaps 
and needless duplication? 

(4) Do we believe in coordinated Catholic gradu- 
ate programs? (Question involves universities volun- 
tarily limiting fields in which they will offer graduate 
programs, deferring to other better-equipped Catholic 
institutions in area where own institution is not 
capable of offering a high quality program. ) 

(5) Should we more consciously seek out avenues 
of cooperation with state and other non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities, that we may utilize their facili- 
ties in those areas where Catholic principles are least 
likely to be offended—with the hope of enabling 
greater numbers to benefit from the programs of Cath- 
olic institutions, particularly in those areas where 
Catholic principles have considerable bearing? 


(6) What should be the relationship between 
liberal arts and professional education in our schools? 

(7) Can we continue to expand and operate at best 
advantage without a coordinated plan of research 
geared to problems specifically Catholic? What 
should be the place of pure research in Catholic higher 
education? Of industrial or government sponsored re- 
search? 

(8) In view of the record of Catholic schools fail- 
ing to provide for nearly half of Catholic children at 
the high school level and of over one-third at the ele- 
mentary level, what is the role of Catholic higher edu- 
cation, in sponsoring pilot projects implementing new 
designs in Catholic education which would depart 
from what we have understood till now as our paro- 
chial school system? (Such experiments might include 
new patterns of cooperation with public schools in the 
community in which a unified, coordinated program 
could be developed, wherein certain fundamental sub- 
jects would be learned in the public school, while 
the balance of the program would be taken in the 
neighboring Catholic school. Other new designs might 
include greater use of television, individual syllabi, 
tape recordings [e.g., Benedictine school of Covington, 
La.]; still others might exemplify more imagination in 
departing from the lock-step system implied in grade 
levels and develop new approaches to individualiza- 
tion of learning. ) 

(9) Do we conceive of the teacher as one who per- 
forms all of the traditional tasks falling to a teacher, 
or are we willing to re-study the role of the teacher, 
assigning some of his duties to personnel of less ability 
and training? 

(10) Do our plans for new classrooms and build- 
ings reflect the potentialities of educational TV? 

(11) To what extent is Catholic education neces- 
sary; i.e., how much of what should be studied in a 


Demonstrating their ingenuity in rigging up a vacuum 
pump from the junk yard, George Wehner, right, 

has just thrown the lever so that Tom Kelley 

can get things pumping. Their homemade contraption 
works 





Catholic atmosphere under Catholic teachers is neces. 
sary—and how does this differ among types of sty. 
dents? What areas of learning and how much in these 
areas can we leave to our public schools? 

(12) What is it in Catholic education which is most 
effective in achieving our objectives? Have we iden. 
tified these factors? What would a thorough evalua. 
tion of our educational products reveal—comparing 
Catholics educated exclusively in Catholic schools 
with Catholics educated in public institutions? 

(13) Do students who go to a Catholic school differ 
psychodynamically from those who go to a public 
school? 

(14) Do we have adequate (assuming we do not, 
how can we best develop) means of measuring what 
changes occur within the student as a result of his 
educational experiences in our Catholic institutions? 

(15) It is said that achievement tests generally 
measure material that is mostly forgotten within a 
year. Are we able to measure (or devise tests to meas- 
ure) a kind of emotional and intellectual maturation 
which is relatively permanent? 


Questions Centering on Institutional 
Policy and Practice 


(1) Should we experiment with (and possibly later 
adopt) a policy of charging the student and his parents 
the full cost of a college education? (We could accept 
interest-bearing promissory notes to be amortized over 
a period of years for amounts not covered by the stu- 
dent’s available cash. ) 

(2) In view of our objectives, what are we now do- 
ing which contributes most to the achievement of our 
aims? What could we eliminate from our offerings 
without seriously weakening our program? What in 
our program is there primarily because of the graduate 
interests of given faculty members? 

(3) Are there areas in which courses run a semester 
which could better be handled through a several-week 
seminar? 

(4) How much of our program could be eliminated 
if we were to place more responsibility on the 
shoulders of our students for their own education? 
(Certain understandings and skills might be better 
acquired through reading programs, work experience, 
field trips, laboratory work, etc.—all of which would 
have the benefit of the general guidance and super 
vision of the faculty. ) 

(5) Are our administrative and curriculum regula 
tions sufficiently flexible to stimulate individual stu 
dent initiative? 

(6) Have we developed a unique program for chal- 
lenging the gifted or are we satisfied with mere addi- 
tional reading assignments and papers? 

(7) Are our students regularly burdened with prob- 
lems which demand their own research and thinking? 
Does the lecture method characterize most of out 
teaching? Could we be accused of “spoon-feeding’ 
our students? 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By SISTER M. IMMACULATE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 6, Ohio 


This concludes article which serves an introduction to the 
glories of Sainte Chapelle of Paris. It is not a complete study, 
although such a work would not be inane. The Library of 
Congress and the National Union Catalog have no entries 

































t, whatever, the author tells us, for any -monograph on the 
Sainte Chapelle. Nor does what follows give an analysis of 
t the use of color, the motifs of the decorating scheme, the 
is ornamentation of the main reliquary, the baldachin, and the 
piscina. 
y The main altar was very simple. The Holy Eucha- 
4 | sist was reserved in a vessel suspended above this altar. 
" To the rear of the apse was another altar. It was 
. dedicated to the numerous relics that enriched the 
Sainte Chapelle. Besides the Crown of Thorns, St. 
Louis had received'a fragment of the Holy Cross, the 
point of the Lance, the Sponge, and other relics. To 
the right of the altar was a piscina, and to the left, 
fet | case for the objects of devotion. 
ats Behind the main altar was an arcade with a rich 
Pt | archivolt. Two adoring angels in the spandrels were 
’t | omamented with blue glass and gold fleurs-de-lis. 
t- | Two small angels at the summit of the arcade carried 
crowns of thorns, and the four lower, instruments of 
do- | the Passion. The arcade of the apsidal sanctuary like 
a all the stone-work was once brightly painted. 
n 
in | The Tribune and Baldachin 
= The tribune of the apse served for the exposition 
id of the Crown of Thorns. The magnificent reliquary 
A casket was surmounted by an ogival baldachin. The 
king of France had the privilege to hold the mon- 
strance containing the Crown of Thorns when it was 
ited , 
the exposed for veneration. Part of the window behind 
‘on? the baldachin was transparent so that the people out- 
ster side in the courtyard could see the relic between the 
ask hands of the king.?* 
ould Places of honor were reserved for the king and 
per queen in recessed areas of the wall arcade near the 
choir. In the fourth southern bay of the nave, how- 
sul | Louis XII in the sixteenth century had an en- 
stu: | “ance made to a chapel where he could assist at the 
divine offices without being seen. This chapel was 
chal: dedicated to St. Louis. The vaulting was closed in the 
addi- § ‘Seventeenth century, and beneath it was constructed 
the chapel called the Cimetiére. The Cemetery was 
prob- suppressed in the reconstruction of the nineteenth 
king? century. 
f out 





The Sacristies and Library 


To the north the Sainte Chapelle was formerly 
flanked by another building of the same type but 
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The Sainte Chapelle of Paris 





smaller, with two bays and a pentagonal apse. Access 
to it was through the Sainte Chapelle. There were 
three levels: the first level or ground floor served as 
the sacristy of the lower chapel; the first floor was the 
sacristy of the upper chapel. A small room of the 
sacristy is still extant. On the second floor were the 
royal archives; these remained there until 1783. 

The library of the Sainte Chapelle was founded by 
Louis IX, and being continuously enriched by the 
deposit therein of the archives of the kingdom, it soon 
became of first importance. St. Louis devoted much 
time and money to adding to the library. Moreover, 
his intimate friendship with Robert of Sorbonne, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and with Vincent of 
Beauvais made him an excellent judge of what he 
ought to procure. The library of Sainte Chapelle at- 
tracted students to Paris and imparted to them in- 
tellectual pollen,?* which they carried across the con- 
tinent. The library of Sainte Chapelle helped to make 
Paris an intellectual dynamo—“on ne vit qu’a Paris, et 
Yon végéte ailleurs.” 


The Sainte Chapelle and the Bi-Millenaire of Paris 


Thirteen centuries after Julius Caesar's loyal lieuten- 
ant general Labienus defeated the parisii, who had 
set fire to their humble capital, Lutetia, located on a 
small island in the Seine (52 B.C.), the Sainte Cha- 
pelle was consecrated (1248), and Christ’s crown of 
disgrace was tendered royal homage by the Parisians. 
In 1951 Paris commemorated her bimillennium, and 
the Crown of Thorns was one of the objects attracting 
visitors to the Cathedral of Notre Dame—the cathedral 
situated on the same island whence flames of de- 
struction “greeted” Labienus as he moved down the 
Seine not many hours before he extricated himself 
from the aged, but gallent, Camulogenus.** 


An Empty "Jewel-box" 


Sainte Chapelle is an empty glazed jewel-box. 
Some of its jewels can be seen in the museums of 
Paris: enamels of Limoges, golden reliquaries, vases 
covered with rarest gems, the choirmaster’s baton sur- 
mounted by a bust of Constantine in sardonyx, cameos, 
Gospels, the Book of Hours of Charles V, and an 
ivory Virgin—a smiling young mother.*® 

To help the Ile de la Cité, the birthplace of Paris, 
celebrate the anniversary of its first appearance in 
recorded history—Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War** (the passage records the transfer of Caesar’s 
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annual congress from Amiens to Lutetia Parisiorum, 
53 B.C. )—the month of May brought two special con- 
certs to the Sainte Chapelle. On Monday, May 28th, 
10 p.m., a concert of religious music was given with 
the cooperation of the French National Radio. Three 
masses were presented: La Messe de Nostre Dame, 
the famous polyphonic work of Guillaume de Machaut 
(1300-1377 ),27 André Caplet’s mass, Petits de St. 
Eustache-la-forét, and another modern mass by Igor 
Stravinsky. On this occasion the stained glass windows 
of the Chapelle were lighted from without; this illu- 
mination was organized by the Cercle d’Echanges 
Artistiques Internationaux. A second concert was pre- 
sented the following evening, also with the coopera- 
tion of the French Radio. This concert consisted of 
selections from the French religious music of the 
eleventh century to the sixteenth, by the choir of the 
Cathedral of Dijon.** 

God willing, the Sainte Chapelle may some day 
experience a spiritual restoration. Then its chapels will 
hear the choir chant again the praises of Christ and 
the Virgin. 

A glorious kingdom has he won, a fair crown (Wis. 
9:17). 

Rejoice, Mother, for the Lord shall set more graces 
on thy head, and shall crown thee with a glorious 
crown (Prov. 4:9).°° 

At the present writing a dispatch from Paris heralds 
new glory for St. Louis and his famed Sainte Chapelle. 
His descendants will witness the transfer of his relics 
to the Basilica of St. Denis, a burial place of French 
kings. In the Revolution’s reign of terror in 1793, the 
bones of the French kings were taken from the royal 
tombs and scattered. Fortunately, a few bones of St. 
Louis were saved and preserved. 

In a ceremony scheduled for May 8, 1956, which 
was attended by Cardinal Feltin, King Louis’ bones 
were interred in a reliquary of silver and crystal about 
three feet high. This reliquary is shaped to resemble 
the Sainte Chapelle of Paris.*" 


= Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l architec. 
ture francaise du xi® au xv® siecle, II (1859), 37. 

** Cf. Walsh, op. cit., p. 291. 

* Caesar Commentarii de bello Gallico vii. 57-62. 

* On the characteristics of this statue, see Evans, op. cit. p 
195. Miss Evans (p. 204) observes that the greatest riches of 
the royal chapels, as of other rooms in the castles, lay in objects 
made from intrinsically precious materials, e.g., Charles V gaye 
five golden statues of the Virgin to the Sainte Chapelle. 

* VI. 3; for other references to Paris, see vii. 4, 34, 57-62, 75 

* On the title and manuscripts of this mass, see the Foreword. 
La Messe de Nostre Dame, Guglielmi de Mascaudio opera, { 
Corpus mensurabilis musicae, II, ed. Guglielmus de Van (Rome 
1949); A. Beverly Barksdale, Medieval and Renaissance Music 
Manuscripts (Toledo, 1053) pp. 20 f. 

* Information received through the courtesy of the French 
Government Tourist Office (Chicago) in a letter dated July 96 
1951. See also B. Edward Johns, “Paris Party to Highlight the 
French Season,” New York Times, International Travel Section 
Feb. 18, 1951, p. 31; Courrier de France, IV (May, 1951), |: 
Suzanne Demarquez, “Paris and Bordeaux Stage Novelties” 
Musical Courier, CXLIV (August, 1951), 9. 

*” Tract, Roman Missal (Feast of the Crown of Thorns), 

* Ibid., Communion. 

"Saint Louis’ Relics Will Be Transferred,” The Denver 
Register, XXXII (April 1, 1956), 1. 
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and psychology. He has contributed to various publications. 














EVERYONE HAS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. Many individuals, 
to be sure, cannot express it in the language or with 
the precision which would satisfy the philosopher. 
Oftentimes it is expressed only in behavior, or in a 
series of negative propositions. No matter how vague 
or negative its expression, it is there and must be con- 
sidered. For a person’s philosophy of life influences 
his behavior, his values, attitudes, and all his relation- 
ships. This is so because a philosophy of life evolves 
from one’s idea of himself, his origin, and his destiny. 

There are some who think of man as a mere animal. 
Whatever functions he can perform are to be explained 
solely in terms of the endowments of matter. For them 



















4g | there is nothing beyond the physical. No soul. No 
. God. No supernatural. Man’s purpose in life is to 





contribute to the development of his species. There- 
fore, his every action should be directed to the produc- 
tion of a super-animal. 

Others think of man as a social being only. His 
origin and destiny must be conceived in social terms. 
Whatever rights, privileges, and duties man enjoys 
arise from the social contract, and his entire life is 
dedicated to the development and betterment of 
society. 













Values and Attitudes Emerge 


Upon such basic concepts of reality one builds the 
entire structure of his life. His values and attitudes 
emerge within this framework. If a person is convinced 
that the betterment of society is the final and complete 
purpose of his existence, then any action which leads 
to this is good and any action which does not is evil. 
If he thinks of himself as an animal destined to con- 
tribute ultimately to the development of a more per- 
fect animal, then any act which accomplishes this is 
good. If an action does not lead to the perfection of 
the species, it is evil. 

Consequently, a philosophy of life deserves more 
than a casual concern. It does make a difference not 
only for the individual but for society. And further- 
more there is something that can be done about it. 
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By VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh 24, Pennsylvania 


The Philosophy of Education 





A Statement of 


After all, one is not born with a ready-made philosophy 
of life. On the contrary this is acquired or learned. 
And although many agencies have a share in influenc- 
ing the child in the development of a philosophy of 
life it is the school which exerts one of the greatest 
influences. It is the responsibility of the school, 
therefore, to provide an adequate and sound phi- 
losophy of life if it hopes to discharge its responsibility 
as it should. 

The Catholic philosophy of life stands in sharp con- 
trast to any other available in our times. In this phi- 
losophy man is no mere animal, nor is he a mere cog 
in the social machine. In contrast to the more mecha- 
nistic philosophies of our times man is not just a 
composite of mass and energy. We do not believe that 
all of his activities can be explained in terms of bodily 
chemistry or electronics. Rather man is a creature made 
in the very image of His God. He is a substantial unit 
composed of both matter and form. He is more than 
a physical being; he is more than a social being. He 
has an intellect and a will springing from his im- 
material soul. And perhaps even more important for 
a full understanding of his nature, he is a fallen being. 
A child of Adam and Eve he bears the wounds of their 
tragic rebellion against God. 

But man not only comes from God, he is also des- 
tined back to that same God. His ultimate destiny 
cannot be explained in terms of perfecting the species, 
or the electro-chemical machine, or even society. 
Rather he is created for the God who made him. And 
this destiny he is to achieve through Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man. For God assumed human 
nature, dwelt on this earth, established a Church and 
granted to that Church all the powers and authority 
necessary to help man fulfill his destiny. 

Here, then, are the essentials of the Catholic phi- 
losophy of life. Man comes from God and is destined 
back to God through Jesus Christ. And this, too, is 
reflected in the values, attitudes, and moral principles 
of those who accept it. According to this philosophy 
of life, any action which leads to God is good and any 
action which does not lead to God is evil. Good and 
evil are not determined by the whims of the majority 
or the rule of expediency, but by the unchanging na- 
ture of an Infinite Being. 





The Purpose of Catholic Education 


The Catholic philosophy of education is merely an 
application in the field of education of these truths. 
It is a statement of our basic convictions about the 
nature of the child to be educated, the aims or pur- 
poses of education, the role of educational agencies, 
and principles of teaching and learning. In this brief 
study, we shall confine ourselves to a consideration of 
aims. 

It is important to distinguish between ultimate and 
immediate aims. According to the Catholic philosophy 
of education the ultimate purpose of man’s existence 
is perfect union with God or the Beatific Vision. But 
what is the immediate purpose of Catholic education? 

Catholic education is not oblivious to man’s sojourn 
in this world, nor to the fact that man lives in society, 
nor that he has special abilities or disabilities. Educa- 
tion, therefore, must meet certain immediate goals, 
and these are related to man’s immediate needs. Man’s 
paramount need in this life is to acquire that state 
which will assure him of attaining the ultimate purpose 
of life. Catholic educators term this the state of 
Christian perfection. It is attainable in this life and 
consists in a union with God, imperfect to be sure, but 
preliminary to perfect union. It involves developing 
man’s human abilities to their optimum level, so that 
he may more fully participate in the Divine. 


Aims Have Permanency 


It should be apparent that the ultimate and the 
immediate aims of education, in the Catholic point of 
view, have definite permanency. The ultimate end will 
always be union with God, regardless of circum- 
stances of time, place, or culture. The immediate end is 
also timeless, for this consists in developing a child 
to that point of imperfect union with God described 
best by Christian perfection. The child must be de- 
veloped intellectually. He must develop his rational 
powers, recognize truth, and discover through creation 


ultimate and perfect truth. His will must be developed 
so that he seeks the really good and ultimately the 
total and complete good. His physical nature must be 
perfected so that he recognizes its proper role in his 
destiny and renders it proper care and respect as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. His social nature must be 
developed so that he recognizes and fulfills his obliga. 
tions and responsibilities as a member of a family, 
community, state, nation, and world. His religious na. 
ture must be developed so that he recognizes his 
relationship to God, to Christ, and to His Church, and 
fulfills his responsibilities toward them. His spiritua] 
life must be developed, so that cooperating with God's 
grace he may regain, in so far as possible, the participa. 
tion of divine life which was man’s before the fall, It 
means, finally, developing the child in the likeness of 
Christ, who was God and Man, making him the kind 
of person Christ expects him to be—or making him live, 
act, think, and desire like Christ. 


Aims Are Timeless 


These aims are timeless. They are not indigenous 
to any particular age, nation, or culture, but are 
peculiar to Catholic education no matter where or 
when it is pursued. Yet every age, nation, and culture 
presents different challenges and problems which 
must be met by those charged with the formation of 
the perfect Christian. The immediate aim in the year 
1200, or the year 2000 remains the same: Christian 
perfection. But the development of the perfect Chris- 


United Nations all in one school. Foreign born students 
at Girls Catholic High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
donned their national costumes for a special student 
assembly. As each one explained the significance 

and history of the various parts of her costume 

a wider understanding and sympathy for 

the people of other nations was gained by the 

entire student body. 
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tian in 1200 was quite a different problem than it will 
be in the year 2000. The attainment of this objective 
in England presents different problems from the attain- 
ment of the same objective in America. Christian per- 
fection A.D. 1200 meant the development of a man 
capable of living in union with God in that particular 
culture, that particular society, under that particular 
form of government, developing the understandings, 
skills, and habits necessary for Christian living in those 
days. Christian perfection today means the develop- 
ment of a man capable of living in union with God 
in this specific generation, acquiring the understand- 
ings, habits, and skills required in this particular 
society, and under this particular form of government. 
In England, for example, it means being a perfect 
Christian as a citizen in a monarchy, governed by a 
parliament. In America, it means being a perfect 
Christian as a citizen in a republic and all that this 
represents. Indeed, objectives can be detailed in even 
sharper focus and, in fact, must be in a final statement 
of the educational program. Christian perfection as 
the immediate aim of education in our times and 
circumstances consists in developing in the child, with 
the assistance of God’s grace, the attitudes, under- 
standings, and habits necessary for Christlike living 
in this generation, and in this American democratic 
society. 


How School Fulfills Its Responsibility 


The school must have a program. Its first responsi- 
bility is to accomplish the general objectives cited 
above. It receives children, guides their development, 
and directs them toward the proposed purposes. The 
school accomplishes all this through the curriculum. 

The curriculum is defined as experiences, selected 
and planned by the school, and given in the school, 
in order to accomplish its objectives. A brief explana- 
tion of this definition is in order. 

Children learn through experiences. Each experi- 
ence leaves its trace, modifying and changing the 
child to some degree. Some of these experiences leave 
“traces” in the intellect, the will, the body. They 
modify and change the child without, however, chang- 
ing his nature. Since the child is not passive or static, 
but dynamic, he acts and uses these experiences. 


Actually, experiences do not change the child. The 
child changes himself through experiences. Without 
changing essentially, he becomes something else. He 
develops gradually set ways of acting, thinking, and 
willing which become of a fairly permanent nature. 
St Thomas has even referred to this as “second na- 
ture” and described these more or less permanent ways 
of acting, thinking, and willing as accidental modifi- 
tations of the individual, not easily changed, which 
dispose the person to good or bad behavior. These 
are habits. Good habits under the influence of grace 
are virtues. Grace not only supernaturalizes these 
natural habits, but also implants in the soul certain 
tadical powers to act in specific ways. For example, the 
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theological and moral virtues are given to man through 
the grace of baptism. But they must be activated, and 
this is one of the tasks of education. All this happens 
through experiences which the child has—the right 
experiences—carefully planned and presented in ac- 
cord with his level of ability. 

In a similar fashion, through multiple experiences 
carefully selected, all the child’s powers are developed. 
This is not to be understood in the same sense that 
the child is merely a board reflecting responses to 
certain stimuli, but in the sense that, as a vital, ra- 
tional being he does something with these experiences 
and so changes himself. Nor do these things happen 
automatically. Learning is an active process which is 
not mechanically predictable. The child is free to use 
or abuse, cooperate or reject, as he wills, not morally, 
of course, but radically. Every man is free morally 
only to do what is right, but because God has endowed 
him with free will his behavior cannot be predicted 
precisely; because he has inherited original sin, his 
change can be in the direction of evil (vices). It is the 
task of the educator, therefore, to plan experiences 
which the child can use to develop good habits, 
correct understandings and attitudes—to prepare the 
child to use the graces which God gives him to make 
the proper choices, to develop the proper controls, 
and to build virtues. This is the task: to select those 
experiences best calculated to develop understandings 
(principles, ideals, and concepts) habits (virtues), 
attitudes and skills which will make him into that kind 
of person Christ wants him to be or, as was stated 
above, to help him develop for Christlike living in 
those circumstances of time, place, and culture in 
which God has placed him. 


What Experiences to Select 


What experiences, therefore, shall be selected? Here 
we may set down certain basic principles. First, those 
experiences must be selected in line with the ultimate 
aim of a true philosophy of life. This must be the prime 
rule. This aim must give direction to the entire educa- 
tional program. Secondly, these experiences must be 
further modified on the basis of the immediate goal 
(Christlike living) as qualified by the particular cir- 
cumstances in which that Christlike living is to be 
done (this specific generation—this specific nation, 
America ). 

Now it is possible to determine on the basis of these 
principles the list of subjects or the program of studies 
which will be required. In order to attain Christlike 
living in this American democratic society the child 
must be able to do certain things, develop certain skills 
and abilities, understandings, and habits: 


1. He must be able to acquire ideas and express 
them intelligently. Therefore, he must be able to read, 
spell, write, listen, speak, handle the literature of the 
times, form the grammar of his language and put 
together ideas intelligently, orally or in writing. These 
subjects are generally referred to as the language arts. 


2. He must develop an appreciation of the fine arts, 
including music, art, architecture, and literature, es- 
pecially drama and poetry. It is particularly through 
these subjects that the social inheritance of the race 
is transmitted and the desire for the good and the 
beautiful is stimulated. 

3. He must develop all skills and understandings 
necessary for establishing relationships with his fellow- 
men; understand the social institutions of his time, 
and his responsibilities as a member of such institu- 
tions. These are the social studies: history, geography, 
civics (problems of democracy at the secondary level), 
safety, community health, and human relations. 

4. He must learn about the world in which he lives 
and works, know the laws that govern it, and under- 
stand his role in relation to nature. Therefore, he must 
have knowledge of general science, biology, health, 
physics, chemistry, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
These are generally called the physical sciences. 


Vocational Preparation 


5. He must develop those understandings, attitudes, 
and skills which will prepare him to profit by further 
specialized instruction and training designed to enable 
him to live in modern society as an integral, economi- 
cally competent, and vocationally able individual. 
Therefore, he must be prepared to appreciate the im- 
portance and dignity of work, to make prudent selec- 
tions when, at the completion of his general education, 
the time comes to decide on vocational training or job 
selection, and to develop those skills necessary to 
provide a comfortable living for himself and for his 
family. This includes home economics, economic and 
social problems, business ( office practice, stenography, 
shorthand, typewriting, office machines, business 
arithmetic, law, and English), mechanical drawing, 
radio, television, and mechanics. This is the area of 
business-vocation preparation. 

6. He must learn about God, the truths which He 
has revealed, the laws which He has given; about the 
Church which He has established, the means which He 
has given man to save his soul and the principles by 
which he must live if he is to save his soul. This is 
Christian doctrine. 

7. He must live a virtuous life by living the truths 
he has learned, cooperating with God’s graces and 
supernaturalizing all the skills, understandings, habits, 
attitudes, and methods that he acquires or develops in 
every area of human activity and thus become a per- 
fect Christian—a saint. This is called religion. 

Here is a broad outline of some of the principles of 
a Catholic philosophy of education. Exalted and 
noble propositions, to be sure, but also challenging 
in every sense of the word. Our real problem is to get 
them into every classroom in every Catholic school. 
It is not too difficult to construct an orderly list of 
principles. The real problem is to provide each child 
with the opportunity to learn them, and to stimulate 
him to reap the harvest which they promise. 
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Questions to Ask Ourselves 
(Continued from page 26) 


(8) Recognizing that competition will become jp. 
creasingly difficult in the years ahead, are we giving 
adequate consideration to factors which may attract 
and retain our best teachers? (Such as adequate salary 
and tenure provisions, fringe benefits, a policy of inter. 
institutional teacher exchange, sabbaticals, free tuition 
for children of faculty members in any Catholic insti. 
tution, securing of research grants for promising young 
teachers. ) 

(9) Have we developed an adequate system of 
faculty promotion whereby faculty of merit are re. 
warded accordingly? Are we currently providing ade. 
quate opportunity and encouragement for in-service 
development of our faculty? What percentage of the 
time and energy of our faculty is taken up by tasks 
which could be adequately performed by personnel of 
less ability and training? 

(10) How would we rate the guidance service to 
our students? Is it up-to-date? Informed? Intelligent? 
Sympathetic? Are the guidance personnel adequately 
informed on_ scholarship-fellowship opportunities, 
travel grants, student loan sources, business and em- 
ployment trends? 

(11) How would our institution rank if we were 
evaluated by efficiency consultants: a) As to utiliza- 
tion of personnel? b) As to utilization of physical plant 
and facilities? 

(12) Can we afford the luxury of operating most of 
our plants less than ten months a year and using many 
of our facilities only a few hours a week? Can we 
afford the luxury of scheduling classes three times a 
week instead of five? Can we afford the traditional 
single student body as distinguished from two or three 
student bodies: one attending classes in the morning, 
a second in the afternoon, and a third in the early 
evening? 

(13) Are we needlessly duplicating what is offered 
in neighboring Catholic institutions? Other higher 
educational institutions? 

(14) Are we successfully telling our publics what 
we are doing at our institution? 

(15) Are our administrators utilizing their broad 
education and experience to best advantage? Or, have 
they succumbed to being entrapped by administrative 
detail which could be delegated, thus saving them- 
selves for planning and thinking? 

(16) Can a higher educational institution success- 
fully assume a dual responsibility for the short-range 
educational needs of our economy (professional edu- 
cation) and the long-range needs of our culture 
(liberal arts education )? 

(17) At what point in a college or university does 
the proliferation of courses begin to defeat itself, edu- 
cationally and economically? When this point is 
reached, what are the repercussions? What is their 
effect on curricular developments? 
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By SISTER SYLVESTER, O.S.B. 


st. Thomas More School, Munster, Indiana 





It is encouraging to find that more and more of our schools 
are devoting time to training pupils in the art of public 
speaking. While many splendid texts are published to aid 
in advancing this art, we have herein from an experienced 
teacher guidance, in brief—pointers that will serve to set 
the feet of beginners on the right path. The title is a cue 
to the main body of the treatment. What might be called 
the intangibles are given their due in three concluding 
paragraphs. How easy it would be to forget the physiology 
of the speaker; the author does not. 


1. Communicate Your Ideas 


SPEECH IS THE ART OF TRANSMITTING from the mind 
and heart of the speaker through the media of the 
spoken word and bodily action the thoughts, moods, 
feelings, and desires of the speaker to the minds and 
hearts of his audience, provoking them to think, feel 
or act as the speaker desires. Speech should not be 
used to show off one’s powers of oratory. If we keep 
steadily in mind that the reason for speaking is commu- 
nication of ideas, we shall avoid ludicrous errors and 
cultivate simplicity, sincerity, sympathy, and natural- 
ness, 


2. Get a Response 


Why does anyone speak? Mainly to get a response— 
mental, emotional, physical—to his ideas. If there is 
no response his effort is wasted. 

To get response you must secure and hold attention. 
If the minds of the audience keep drifting to the bills 
that have to be paid tomorrow, to the furnace that 
might need more coal, or to the cake to be baked, 
there is no hope of winning a response. 

On the other hand, a speaker may accomplish his 
ends by merely keeping the minds of his audience on 
the desired response. As William James says, “What 
holds attention determines action.” 

If a speaker keeps clearly in mind that he is going 
before a certain kind of audience to seek certain 
results, the chances are good that he will make a proper 
selection and arrangement of material, adopt a style 
of composition suitable for the platform, and speak in 
a direct manner. To hold interest, aim to give some- 
thing new in material, something new in treatment; or 
better, something new in both. Avoid triteness, which 
means saying the old thing in the old way at the wrong 
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Ten Commandments of 


GOOD PUBLIC SPEAKING 










time. Use questions. Nothing is more simple and effec- 
tive. Use plenty of illustrations, but do not just work 
them in; they should really fit in. Avoid frivolous 
illustrations on serious occasions and serious ones on 
light occasions. 


3. Be Simple and Natural 


Any kind of speech which draws attention to itself 
because it is artful or labored, is defective art. Great 
art conceals art. Great art is usually marked by simplic- 
ity, sincerity, directness; by spontaneity and effortless- 
ness. To be sure, in the preparation of the speech 
there should be much effort, but not in its delivery. 
When the audience think of how the speaker is trying 
to get results they do not care to be responsive. 

Most of us mistrust men who use skills and tech- 
niques with which to do tricks. See how we shun the 
high-pressure salesman, the cunning, dramatic lawyer. 
That is why the efforts of the silver-tongued orators 
are rather futile. They get applause but not action. It 
is different with the actor. People come to enjoy his 
acting; but when the actor appears for a curtain call, 
even he is expected to be genuinely himself. 

The most effective speaking has all the intimacy of 
good conversation, but also the power, dignity, range 
and force required for the occasion and the audience. 
It is neither the “big bow-wow” once so common in 
American oratory, nor affectedly clever expression but 
just an honest effort to give effective, fitting expression 
to your thoughts and feelings so that without waste 
they shall hold and impress the attention of the 
audience. 

An effective speaker is first a fine human being and 
second, but not in a showy way, a craftsman, an artist. 


4. Develop in Yourself a Noble Character 


Aristotle once said that no audience trusts a speaker 
who has a bad character. Seneca agreed with him and 
added, “Whatever the man is, such is the orator.” 

Speech is self-expression. A speaker cannot express 
himself without sooner or later revealing himself. 
“What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Al Smith was crude of speech, even ungrammatical,; 









but who cared? Millions did not. They respected, liked, 
and followed him. 

Of course, a man who has strength of character will 
not always be an able speaker. He may have a defective 
voice or poor enunciation. He may be weakly indirect 
or may not have a good command of his speech 
machinery. These things will have to be corrected be- 
fore his true character can shine forth. 

Everything which we do to cultivate qualities which 
make people respect and like us will make us better 
speakers. 


5. Keep Outward Signs Under Control 

A speaker gives many signs that show what manner 
of man he is and what his emotional state is at the 
time. Of some of these signs we are aware: for instance, 
movements of the facial muscles, clenching of fists, and 
tremolo of the voice. Of others we are not aware, but 
we are nevertheless influenced by them. Audiences al- 
ways sense the trustworthiness of the speaker, his 
mood at the moment, the state of his emotions, and 
many of his characteristics. If all this leads to respect 
and liking, the audience respond; if not, they do not 
respond. 


6. Use Bodily Action 


A speaker must know the resources of bodily action 
as a means of communicating ideas and of revealing 
himself. A rigid body will slow up the carrying across 
of the idea to the audience, but a relaxed body will 


quickly put both speaker and audience at ease and 
make good communication easy. 


7. Unify Your Speech 


In your speech strive for unity of thought. Every- 
thing that is said should bring out one central thought. 
There should be unity of feeling so that however 


Two hours weekly of physical education are a must 
at St. Joan Antida High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


many emotions are touched, all should tend to produce 
the desired mood. Both these unities should be subor. 
dinate to unity of purpose which means that everything 
in the speech should fulfill the speaker’s aim. 


8. Use of Emphasis 


Emphasis is a matter of proportion, giving due space 
to the different ideas of a speech, holding attention 
longest on what is chiefly to be impressed. Try so to 
place words that they will emphasize themselves and 
not have to depend on the way they are delivered. The 
best way to develop a sense of sound emphasis in 
speech is by persistent practice. 


9. Be Brief But Not Too Brief 


Brevity is well liked by audiences and can be very 
forceful, but, of course, it can be overdone. It is neces- 
sary to keep the attention on an idea until it grows 
clear and impressive. Amplification is not mere repiti- 
tion—there is gain in information and understanding. 
An old lawyer used to say, “The number of a man’s 
words should be like the length of a blanket—enough 
to cover the bed and to tuck in besides.” Do not cut out 
until you produce the effect of bareness. The brevity 
that audiences like is that of the well-developed but 
limited idea; but not that of a bare, hard-packed ad- 
dress. Remember, a short, dull speech may seem longer 
than a long, interesting one. 


10. Develop Confidence and Poise 


Almost everyone suffers from stage fright on mount- 
ing the speaker’s platform. This is but natural. But how 
can we reduce stage fright to the point at which a 
speaker has sufficient excitement to speak with con- 
tagious enthusiasm, but not enough to interfere with 
his self-control? We can do this by: 


1. Good preparation. 
2. Control of the physical machinery. 
3. Mental attitudes. 


Preparation 


By careful preparation the fear of lapses of memory 
can be nearly banished. How shall we go about 
memorizing the speech? To begin with, memorize 
thoroughly the first three or four sentences of the 
speech because they will be the hardest—while you are 
saying these you will be trying to overcome that feeling 
of stage fright that comes at the beginning of your 
speech. Then prepare a good outline for the entire 
speech and take it with you to the platform. Make the 
kind of outline that will help you the most. 

Here is what I do: I divide my speech into para- 
graphs and number them. Then in my outline I jot 
down the first few words of each paragraph. Under 
each of these paragraph beginnings I write a few words 
which will recall the subject matter of the paragraph. 
This method works well for me. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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py MOTHER JOHN FRANCIS, S.H.C.J. 


Oak Knoll School of the Holy Child Jesus, Summit, New Jersey 


Why Did They Leave? 


The title question has reference to lay teachers who have 
left the Catholic school system. What one area of the country 
discovered by a survey of lay teachers who left its Catholic 
schools may serve to answer the question in the minds of 
administrators elsewhere. An examination of the answers re- 
ceived prompts the author to propose several suggestions. 


Sister John Francis teaches religion and mathematics on the 
high school level. She is a graduate of Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Pa., with a degree in library science from Villanova 
University, and an M.S. in Ed. from Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Hollywood, California. 
CURRENT PROBLEMS OF TEACHER SHORTAGE in the na- 
tion’s schools have found their counterpart in the 
Catholic school system. To the former, the problems 
are those of recruitment and turnover. The National 
Education Association is devoting much of its research 
to these problems. In the Catholic school system, 
hitherto staffed largely by religious teachers, increasing 
enrollments have shown that the lay teacher must 
play a much more prominent role in Catholic educa- 
tion. Hence, for the administrator of the Catholic 
school, the problems of recruitment and retention of 
well-qualified lay teachers have assumed new dimen- 
sions. 


Sought for Reasons 


For the purpose of investigating the factors involved 
in lay teacher turnover and recruitment, a minor study 
was made concerning the reasons for which lay 
teachers left Catholic school systems. This investiga- 
tion was conducted in a large archdiocese in the West. 
Ninety lay teachers cooperated. This represented 80 
per cent of those who had left teaching positions in 
Catholic elementary and high schools in the arch- 
diocese under study during the period, June 1952 to 
July 1954. 

Returns from a questionnaire revealed that, con- 
trary to popular opinion, the lay teachers were well 
educated. Characteristically, they were a college gradu- 
ate group; only two had not attended college for at 
least one year. Of the total, 58 per cent had received 
a bachelor’s degree; 17 per cent had earned a master’s; 
and 3 had persisted to secure a Ph.D., whereas only 23 
per cent had not completed the four year college 
course, 

When former principals were asked to estimate the 
quality of teaching done by these lay teachers, ratings 
were received for 73 of the teachers. Of this number, 
60 per cent were rated as superior or above average 
teachers, 21 per cent as average, and the remaining 
were placed in the poor group. 
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The fact that 61 per cent of the 90 teachers were 
under 35 years of age, indicated that these teachers 
did not leave because of old age. The percentage of 
women teachers at approximately 80 per cent was very 
close to the national proportion. Another interesting 
discovery was that 70 per cent of these teachers had 
previously taught in a public school. This fact argues 
against the belief that teachers use positions in the 
Catholic school as a stepping stone to better paying 
positions in the public school system. 

To the question, “Why did you accept a position in 
a Catholic school?” 66 per cent stated that they sought 
employment in a spiritual atmosphere. The next rank- 
ing reason given by the teachers was the desire to 
share in the apostolate of souls. 


Salary Unique 


As the main purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the relative importance of the reasons for 
which lay teachers left teaching positions in Catholic 
schools, a section of the questionnaire was devoted to 
reasons classified under two headings, professional 
and occupational, and economic and personal reasons. 
In the latter category, as was expected, salary occupied 
a unique position above all other reasons. Security 
ranked second in this group of reasons. 


Four Top Reasons 


Research in personnel administration has revealed 
the importance of professional and occupational factors 
in the establishment of “job satisfaction.” With the 
hope of discovering to what extent these reasons 
affected the lay teachers’ decision to change occupa- 
tion, a checklist of 17 selected factors was included in 
the questionnaire. The teachers gave the following 
reasons as the most important: (1) Teacher load too 
heavy; (2) general attitude that the lay teacher was 
not a fully accepted faculty member; (3) little oppor- 
tunity for promotion; (4) no part in faculty meetings. 

Suggestions made by the lay teachers included the 
following items: (1) that the salary be made compa- 
rable to that of the public school teacher; (2) that 
democratic status be established, and (3) that lunch- 
room, lounge and workrooms be provided for the lay 
teacher. 

A final question was put to the teachers, “Do you 
believe you would have continued teaching in a 
Catholic school if you were offered a salary comparable 
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to that of the public school system?” Over 70 per cent 
answered in the affirmative. This gave evidence that 
the lay teacher was willing to work in a situation 
where he was doomed to professional oblivion and 
that only financial reasons, which undoubtedly in- 
volved his dependents, had provoked his departure 
from the Catholic school. 


Lay Interest Essential 

More active interest and participation of the laity 
in Catholic education is essential to the survival of the 
present system. This interest must manifest itself in 
several ways. Financially, all Catholics must offer sup- 
port to the system regardless of their immediate con- 
cern with education. Frequently those families most 
able to bear the burden of a school tax are those who 
either have no children or whose children have com- 
pleted their education. 

Nor is the question solely one of salary. Undoubtedly, 
the teaching position in a Catholic school would ap- 
pear more attractive to the college woman, were the 
salary adequate. However, the position will fail to win 
over the majority of our young teachers because of its 
professional stigma of being a “left-over and a stop- 


”» 


Campaign for Status 


Catholic educators have the responsibility of cam- 
paigning among the laity for the promotion of the 
status of the lay teacher. Unfortunately, there is a 
past to be overcome. How often have administrators 
made excuses for the layman’s presence on a faculty? 
Such remarks as, “Next year, we shall have a Sister”; 
“If my child will not have a Sister, I might as well 
send him to the public school,” are not only derogatory 
but, in the present era of teacher shortage, ludicrous. 

Whatever public opinion has done to debase the 
school teacher as a personality, the movement has had 
minor reflections in the Catholic school. This disdain 
has caused one to regard the lay teacher as one not 
qualified, educationally or physically, to teach in the 
public school system, or as a discarded misfit from 
another profession. 

Many Catholics have failed to recognize the unique 
contribution which the lay teacher makes to the 
Catholic education of their children. As John Reilly 
has so well stated in regard to the influence exercised 
by the layman as an educator: 


Their attitudes in the classroom, their participation 
at sacraments and religious services, their attend- 
ance at Mass and Communion with students— 
religious rule calls for community Mass and Com- 
munion and so Religious seldom receive Com- 
munion with students—their knowledge of Cath- 
olicism, all contribute to showing students that 
religion is a vital and integral part of secular life.’ 


Example of Lay Teacher 


The example of a Catholic lay teacher would do 
much to eliminate such remarks as, “Oh, that’s all right 
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for the nuns, but not for me,” regarding moral princi- 
ples or acts of piety. Some of our Catholic alumnae 
look upon Religious as impractical idealists and hence 
have proceeded to compromise on principles. Lay 
teachers who meet the problems of economics, history, 
science, and current morals with Catholic principles, 
show to youth that Christ intended sanctity for all. 

Perhaps the most urgent consideration is the inevit. 
able fate of our Catholic school system, unless the 
layman comes to the fore. Already, the public schoo] 
has raised teachers’ salaries. The Catholic teacher can 
to some degree do apostolic work in the public schoo] 
and at the same time receive a livelihood, professional 
status, and security. Unless positive steps are taken to 
attract and retain the well-qualified lay teacher, the 
Catholic school will not only be inadequate but it will 
soon disappear from the educational scene. 


Specific Suggestions 


With the desire of avoiding such a fate, the follow. 
ing suggestions are presented: 

1. Give the lay teacher a salary which is in accord 
with the principles of social justice. 

2. Set up a diocesan placement agency for lay 
teachers. 

3. Establish a positive campaign against the current 
attitude toward the lay teacher, by advertising the 
fact of his permanent role in Catholic education. 

4. Set up minimum standards of educational train- 
ing required of the lay teacher. 

5. Provide lunchroom, lounge, and workrooms for 
the lay teachers. 

6. Encourage the lay teachers to participate in 
faculty meetings. 

7. Delegate to the lay teachers minor responsibilities 
in the administration of the school. 

8. By means of lay teacher clubs and scholarship 
funds encourage the spiritual and professional growth 
of the lay teachers. 


2 John F. Reilly, “What About the Lay Teacher?” Catholic 
Educator, 24 (June 1954), pp. 541-542. 


Kathryn Dunn helps Timothy Careym, Geraldine Gorman, and 
Rosemary Power to lay a firm foundation for reading 
in first grade at Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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In the conduct of our responsible lives, in the exercise of our 
human acts, we are required to act in the light of certitude, and 
never to act in practical doubt, nor upon bare opinion as such. 
We are, in most instances, restricted to moral certitude as the 
guide and regulator of good human acts. This is no defect or 
hardship, for moral certitude is true certitude and is thoroughly 
reliable in its field. 


The late Monsignor Glenn had been professor of philosophy at 
St. Charles College and Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, since 1927 
and rector since 1945. He died this past spring. He was noted 
for his simple lucid style in presenting philosophy as will be 
attested by teachers and students who used one or more of his 
ten books published by B. Herder Book Co. The present article 
was the last he submitted prior to his death. 






























































ONE OF THE MOST COMMON of practices is that of 
settling moral questions by feelings rather than by 
intellect. This is a practice calamitously wrong. For 
our responsible conduct is to be guided by intellect, 
that is, by reason, by the thinking mind, and not by 
sentiment. It is not true that “the heart has reasons 
that the head knows nothing of.” The so-called “reasons 
of the heart” are not reasons at all, but sentiments or 
feelings; these are no safe guides for human life. What 
is called wishful thinking may do no harm in matters 
beyond the control of the person who indulges it; it 
can be productive of great damage when it focuses 
upon that person’s own human acts. For the wishful 
thinker, contemplating an issue that involves hardship 
for himself, may easily allow wish to become father 
to thought, and then permit thought to harden into 
conviction, or rather into “feeling that he is right” in 
easing out of unpleasant obligation. 

Messrs. Able and Bold (to give our old arithmetical 
friends A and B their right names) were looking at 
the statue of The Thinker by Rodin. Said Mr. Bold, 
“This is Aristotle, isn’t it?” “No,” answered Mr. Able, 
“this is the sculptor’s attempt to express the notion— 
neither factual nor scientific—of man’s emerging into 
full human status, and making a first effort to reason 
out the why’s and wherefore’s of the world around 
him.” To this sapient statement Mr. Bold replied, “Well, 
I like to think it’s Aristotle.” 


































Point of View 


There are in this world, even among the learned, a 
great many persons who are intellectually related to 
Mr. Bold. They appear to imagine that what they like 
to think about things actually determines what the 
things are. Not that they really believe this, of course; 
they know better than that. But they frequently talk 
so, and act so. They would, in discussing the question, 
hotly deny that a point of fact depends upon a point 
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By THE LATE RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL J. GLENN 


Opinion, Prejudice, Certitude 


of view, even their own point of view. But their prac- 
tice does not agree with their theory. Perhaps we may 
say of them that they never consider reality as neces- 
sarily conforming with their viewpoint, but always 
think of their viewpoint as necessarily reflecting reality. 

Sometimes, indeed, a person knows full well that 
his grasp of reality is accurate—necessarily and exclu- 
sively so. But in this case his grasp of reality is not a 
mere viewpoint; it is the simple acceptance of manifest 
fact. We shall speak of this acceptance when we come 
to study certitude. Right now we are concerned with 
viewpoints. 


To My Mind... 


We often hear, and perhaps employ, such expres- 
sions as these, “As I see it . . .”; “I don’t look at it 
that way . . .”; “Tomy mind. . . .” And, by the bye, 
it is always a risky thing to say, “To my mind. . . .” 
Someone may be lying in wait to rebuke the seeming 
pretentiousness of this expression; someone may utter 
the classical rebuttal, Nego suppositum: “I deny your 
assumption,” that is, “I deny that you have an adequate 
mind.” 

Now, there does exist a wide field of human interest 
and investigation in which full certainty is not to be 
had. This is the field of opinion. It covers such subjects 
as practical policy, politics, tastes and preferences, 
estimates of art, interpretation of actions, implications 
of statements or denials or explanations, applications 
of general principles in special or individual cases, and 
a multitude of other matters. In the field of opinion it 
is legitimate to use the expressions mentioned (that is, 
“As I see it . . .”; “I don’t look at it that way . . .”; 
“To my mind . . .”) as often as there is sound argu- 
ment to support the viewpoints introduced by the 
expressions. But it is certainly not legitimate to use 
these phrases when they express mere feeling or senti- 
ment about the points under discussion. For an opin- 
ion, to deserve that name, must have a reason back of 
it; it must have objective probability. 


A Prejudice 


When feeling alone is the source or motive of a 
view, this view is not an opinion at all, but a prejudice. 
A prejudice (Latin praejudicium) is a pre-judgment. 
It is a judgment rendered without considering evi- 
dence. A prejudice is merely the expression of what a 
person “likes to think” about a matter. And what one 
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likes to think is surely no help in learning what ought 
to be thought, that is, in learning what is really so. 
Indeed, prejudice is generally a big hindrance to learn- 
ing what the truth is. 

To be sure, when a person knows a truth for certain, 
he may give it the allegiance of affection as well as of 
understanding. It is quite proper to rejoice in the fact 
that things are what they are. Nor is there necessarily 
any harm in liking one’s own opinion, provided it de- 
serves the name. One must, of course, be prepared to 
surrender the opinion, despite one’s affection for it, 
when compelling evidence is made manifest in support 
of its opposite. In this case, too strong a liking for an 
opinion can be a hindrance to the fair consideration 
of argument against it. If you have ever heard an in- 
formed and ardent Democrat discussing politics or 
politicians with an informed and ardent Republican, 
you have noticed how opinion can be wedded to strong 
feeling. You have likely also noticed that an opinion 
can be a small island in a surging sea of prejudices. 


The Field of Certitude 


There exists, then, a field of opinion. In this field, 
full and compelling certitude is not available. But 
there also exists a field in which certainty can be 
achieved. In the field of certitude, opinion is com- 
pletely worthless. When you can be sure, it is folly, 
nay, it is a treason to the mind, to rest upon a supposi- 
tion. Where certainty is to be had, mere viewpoints be- 
come mere prejudices. An opinion may, indeed, lead 
the way to an investigation which ends in clear knowl- 
edge of truth. But when certainty of the truth is ob- 
tained, the opinion which helped discover it has ren- 
dered its full service, and is of no further use. A person 
has no occasion to say, “It is my opinion,” when he can 
say, “It is the truth”; one does not say, “I think,” when 
one can say, “I know.” 


Truth Is Food of Mind 


The mischief is that a great many people who ac- 
knowledge the certainty of bodily things and of mathe- 
matical formulas have arbitrarily decided to relegate 
all else to the field of opinion. These are the people 
who are forever telling us to keep an open mind. Truly, 
the open mind is a necessary instrument while one is 
in the field of opinion; it is of no use whatever when 
the mind has closed upon an evidenced fact. Truth is 
the food of the mind; the open mind is like the open 
mouth; the mouth must be open to receive food, but 
for food to be of value, the mouth must close and 
retain. 

The most important truths of all are discovered and 
evidenced by the thinking mind. They do not lie in 
the realm of material things, nor of mathematically 
measurable things. But they are not justly to be con- 
signed by scientistic arrogance to the field of opinion. 
They are truths, certainly knowable as such, and they 
are indispensable in the sane conduct of life. To lack 
these truths is to have a starved intellect and to suffer 


deep damage to the soul. 

It is interesting to notice that the lads who preach 
the universally open mind have themselves no 9 
mind on that subject. And they are compelled by their 
rational nature to accept certainties which, by their 
teaching, lie outside the area in which certitude is 
achievable. Thus they accept as certain the validity 
of their own minds to think and reason upon the ma. 
terial and mensurable things to which they limit certj. 
tude. And the validity of the mind is an indemonstrable 
fact which is neither material nor mensurable. Before 
you can measure the mind in any way, you must ac. 
cept the wholly non-measurable fact that the ming 
can deal with measurement. No science can Possibly 
be a mere amalgam of matter and measurement. 
Behind all material science is the non-material, as 
truly as behind all seeing of bodily things is the light 
that makes them visible. 


Human Certitude 


There is a field of human certitude. Certitude is the 
state of a mind that sees a thing to be true. Certitude 
is the unhesitant acceptance of a known truth. That 
which shows a thing to be true is called evidence. 4 
schoolboy working out the theorem which says that 
the angles of any triangle add up to 180 degrees, js 
studying evidence. When the schoolboy has reached 
the conclusion understandingly, he sees that the theo 
rem is so and must be so. He has certitude. He knows, 
Henceforth it is quite impossible for that schoolboy 
to have an open mind on the number of degrees in 
the angles of a triangle. 

The evidence which makes the truth knowable to 
the schoolboy, and which turns knowability into know 
edge in his mind, is found basically in mathematical 
axioms. And the evidence for the axioms is in them- 
selves. They are lightsome. They carry in themselves 
the light which shows them to be true, and then they 
furnish light for the quest and discovery of further 
mathematical truths. The evidence for axioms is self- 
evidence. That is to say, the instant one understands 


Taking an active part in Girl Scout work are a grow 
of eighth graders of St. John’s School, Seattle, Wash. 
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the terms in which an axiom is expressed, one sees that 
it is necessarily true. 


Self-Evident Truths 


There are other self-evident truths besides mathe- 
matical axioms. There is, for instance, the truth ex- 
pressed in the words “I exist.” There is the truth that 
the mind can know things and think straight in rea- 
soning upon them. There is the most basic truth of all, 
namely, that a reality cannot be existent and non- 
existent at the same time and in the same way. 

A basic self-evident truth is inescapable. It cannot 
be either doubted or denied. The person who tries to 
doubt or deny such a truth, finds himself affirming 
the very thing he intends to doubt or deny. Suppose 
a man should try to doubt or deny his own existence. 
He would say, “I doubt the fact of my existence,” which 
would be saying in effect, “I certainly exist to enter- 
tain this doubt.” Or he would say, “I deny that I exist,” 
which is saying, “I’m here to say I’m not here.” The 
instant a person says “I,” he affirms his existence. 

Basic certitudes are inescapable, even to the people 
who say that nothing can be known for certain. For 
these people present their doctrine as certain. A simple 
and sufficient answer to the sceptic who says that no 
one can be certain of anything, is the question, “Are 
you sure?” And to the person who says that incon- 
sistencies and self-contradictions do not matter, one 
may say, “By your own doctrine, a flat denial of what 
you say is as acceptable as what you say; you have 
therefore no right to attempt to win others to share 
your views.” 

Some truths, then, are self-evident. They are like the 
light which reveals itself, and requires no other light 
to find it. Such are the truths that A is A; that I exist; 
that I can think straight; that a reality is what it is and 
cannot at the same time be other than it is. Upon the 
basis of these self-evident truths all the proved dis- 
coveries of scientist and philosopher are established. 

When you know what a circle is and what roundness 
means, you are aware of the self-evident truth that a 
circle is round. Roundness belongs to the essence of 
a circle; roundness belongs to the definition of circle; 
and definition stands to thing defined as A stands to A. 
Of a self-evident truth, once its terms are understood, 
one is sure, one is certain, one possesses certitude. 
There is here no occasion for mere opinion, and no 
place for the open mind. 


Evidence for Certitude 


The evidence required for certitude is not always 
self-evidence; indeed, in most instances it is not. But 
always there is self-evidence at the bottom of the 
mental process which achieves certitude, just as there 
is always a foundation for a building, no matter how 
many floors rest one upon the other in the superstruc- 
ture, 


We say, therefore, that the evidence required for 
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certitude is found either (a) in the truth or fact itself 
of which one is certain, and then it is self-evidence; 
or (b) in other things which are themselves self-evi- 
dent, or which rest ultimately on what is self-evident. 

What is known by self-evidence (direct or immedi- 
ately derived) is said to be known by absolute or 
metaphysical certitude. Absolute certitude is based on 
the very essence of the thing about which one is cer- 
tain; it is a certitude manifested by the very definition 
of the thing considered. Absolute certitude is certitude 
that the thing is so, and must be so, and cannot possibly 
be otherwise. Thus one has absolute certitude that a 
circle is round. The very essence of circle involves 
roundness; roundness belongs to the definition of 
circle, for a definition expresses an essence. 


Contradictions 


Therefore when you hear a foolish person ask 
whether God, by a miracle, can make a square circle, 
you smile at the joke. For a square circle is a circle 
that is not a circle; that is, it is just nothing at all. 
When square and circle are brought thus together, they 
cancel each other, and leave nothing. It is as though 
one were to draw a circle on the blackboard and care- 
fully erase it, and then, pointing to vacancy, ask, “Can 
God make that?” The answer is “Make what? There 
is nothing there to make.” The question, “Can God 
make a square circle?” is simply a meaningless ques- 
tion. So also are those other silly questions which in- 
volve contradiction (one part canceling the other) 
such as the question of what would happen were an 
irresistible force to strike an immovable object. 


Not All Absolute 


Not all certitudes are absolute. For one can be cer- 
tain, in many cases, not only of what things are (not 
in all cases, for the human mind is finite or limited and 
can never know all things knowable) but also of what 
things do, and of what happens to things. One can 
also be certain, when the evidence is present, of the 
truth or falsity of what people say, and of what people 
normally think and feel. Our certainty of things and 
happenings experienced in the bodily world around 
us is called physical certitude. Our certitude about 
what people say or think or feel is called moral certi- 
tude (a term which has here no implication of right 
or wrong, but merely indicates the human way ot 
being and acting). 

We have absolute or metaphysical certitude that A 
is A; that a circle is round; that a plant is a living body. 
We have physical certitude that fire will burn com- 
bustible matter that is put into it; that fruitful tomato 
plants will produce tomatoes and not squashes; that a 
gaping wound will not be instantaneously healed. We 
have moral certitude that the major facts of history 
are correctly reported; that Mr. and Mrs. Jones love 
their children; that the citizen who, upon request, 
directs a stranger to the bus depot, is telling the truth. 
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Absolute or metaphysical certitude (which rests on 
essence and definition) is certitude of what is so, and 
must be so, and cannot be otherwise even by a miracle. 
Physical certitude (which is based on consistency of 
operation in bodily natures ) is certitude of what is so, 
and cannot be otherwise except by preternatural or 
supernatural intervention. Moral certitude (which 
rests upon consistency in the normal conduct of 
human beings) is certitude of what is so, although in 
rare and exceptional cases (which “prove the rule”) 
it might be otherwise without preternatural or super- 
natural intervention. 


Revealed Truth 


It is interesting and valuable to note that certitude 
based on human testimony is always moral certitude, 
but certitude based on divine testimony is absolute 
or metaphysical certitude. For while valid human testi- 
mony has truth, divine testimony is truth. Truth is one 
name for the divine essence itself: God is Truth, and 
certitude based on essence is absolute certitude. Re- 
vealed truth is a manifestation of God Himself; it can- 
not be deceiving, just as a circle cannot be square. 
Therefore the truths of our holy Faith are possessed 
with absolute certitude, whereas all the truths of our 
history and geography are possessed with moral cer- 
titude. 

It is to be carefully noted that moral certitude is 
true certitude; it involves the full and unhesitant as- 
sent of the mind to something sufficiently evidenced. 
Thus moral certitude is more than opinion, however 
probable; for an opinion always leaves in the mind 
some little tinge of hesitancy, some trace of fear that 
perhaps, after all, the opposite may be so. Our news- 
papers, and even learned treatises, often use the 
phrase, “morally certain,” when they mean “highly 
probable.” This is unfortunate; we must not let this 
misuse of a term deceive us into thinking that moral 
certitude is merely likelihood or strong opinion. 

The type of certitude available in each instance de- 
pends upon the character of the instance; it depends 
on the case in which certitude is sought. Hence, as 
we have indicated, it is not possible to have absolute 
certitude about everything certainly knowable to us. 
We cannot have absolute certitude, for instance, nor 
physical certitude either, about the facts of history. 
We can have only moral certitude; and this suffices. 

In the conduct of our responsible lives, in the exer- 
cise of our human acts, we are required to act in the 
light of certitude, and never to act in practical doubt, 
nor upon bare opinion as such. We are, in most in- 
stances, restricted to moral certitude as the guide and 
regulator of good human acts. This is no defect or 
hardship, for moral certitude is true certitude and is 
thoroughly reliable in its field. 


Ten Commandments 
(Continued from page 34) 


Control of the Physical Machinery 


The physical effects of stage fright can be controlled 
in many ways. Just before you are asked to get up and 
speak, try to relax. When you reach the platform rela, 
some more. Put your weight on one foot, relax the 
muscles of the other leg; of the torso; of the arms and 
hands. This posture is especially needed in the firs 
few minutes of the speech, the time of exceptional 
emotional stress. Later on you may assume a more 
alert, dignified posture. 

Before entering the auditorium fill your lungs to 
capacity with good, fresh air. Before you go forward 
to speak, take some deep breaths; and when you reach 
the platform do not utter a word until you take 
another deep breath. If in the course of the speech 
your breathing becomes shallow, stop and _ breath 
deeply. While speaking breathe at a fairly normal rate, 
An occasional pause for breath will do much to steady 
your nerves. 

It is permissible to handle a book or other object 
during the first minutes of the speech. 

Finally, abundant, spontaneous bodily action will do 
more than anything else to help the speaker to release 
his powers and acquire self-control. 


Mental Attitudes 


Do not form the habit of comparing oneself up 
favorably with others and of magnifying one’s defects 
beyond all reason. 

If you have a feeling of inferiority, drag the cause 
to the surface and face the facts! Ask a prudent per- 
son’s advice about your defects; but do not mention 
any of this to others. Remember that the things that 
really count are the brains that lie in a man’s skull 
and the heart that beats under his ribs. Here are some 
of the mental attitudes that will counteract stage fright: 
(a) Eager to share attitude; (b) all in the same boat 
attitude; (c) speaking for a cause attitude; (d) this 
is a fight attitude. 

The fight is for self-control and audience control 
The attitude of “I have to whip you or else youl 
whip me” is all right for the beginner. As we grow in 
experience we may still retain this attitude, but there 
is no longer any unpleasant evidence of it. We are 
inwardly governed by the will to fight, but outwardly 
at ease, casual, pleasant, persuasive. This power i 
achieved by wrestling with resistant audiences, and 
through facing one’s fears repeatedly, without com 
promise or coddling, until one has developed a meatal 
and spiritual toughness. This is the only way—there 
no easy road to success in any line of endeavor! 
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By SISTER M. RAPHAEL, S.S.J. 
Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 18 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


The Zeal of Thy House .. . 


Many Religious were privileged to attend the tenth national 
congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine held last 
year in Buffalo. The author was one who now wishes to share 
her experience with the many who could not attend. Her 
enthusiasm should prove to be infectious. The program was 
meaty and Sister came away well nourished. 


Besides teaching speech and dramatics at Mt. St. Joseph 
School, Sister Mary Raphael is children's librarian. She is the 
author of the Doubleday science series—the texts for Grades 
7 and 8—"Science and Living in Our Modern World." She 
has her M. A. degree from Northwestern University, with major 
in radio and minor in dramatics. 


PaRDON ME, but is your zeal slipping a little? Is your 
spiritual enthusiasm wearing a trifle thin? In short, is 
your Confraternity (public school) Christian Doctrine 
teaching up to par (spiritually speaking, I mean)? If 
it is not; if you need a real vitaminized shot-in-the-arm, 
just go to a National Congress Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. You'll never be the same! Neither will 
your attitude towards release time classes for religious 
instruction be the same! No longer will you consider it 
another chore, one more class to add to an already 
over-crowded schedule. It will be a challenging apos- 
tolate, another chance to spread the Kingdom of God, 
one more opportunity to heed the words of Christ, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Renewed Enthusiasm 


Since I was one of the fortunate ones who could 
attend at least some of the sessions, let me try to give 
you just a faint idea of what went on, why it went on, 
and how it went on. Then you will understand why 
we came home riding high on fluffy pink clouds of 
renewed spiritual enthusiasm and zeal. 

Buffalo, New York, through the invitation of our 
Most Reverend Bishop, Joseph A. Burke, was proud 
and privileged to be host to the tenth national congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, September 
26-30, 1956. With headquarters at the Hotel Statler 
in downtown Buffalo, and special sessions held at 
various convenient points, the congress had all the 
gaiety, color, and excitement of a gala autumn festival. 
What is it they say about “joy in the Lord?” 

More than thirty bishops, some from dioceses in 
United States, Canada, and even Mexico, and literally 
scores of Monsignori (among them the Most Reverend 
Monsignor Francesco Roberti, secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, Rome) provided the 
teds and purples in the fall mosaic for the first four 
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days. Later Cardinal Spellman added his brilliant dash 
of cardinal red. Priests and sisters in their crisp black, 
whites, and browns and a few unusual habits with 
purple capes, made up the over-all background while 
the lights, brights, and darks of the attending laity 
filled out the picture. 


Run on Schedule 


So the colors dashed here and collected there. Con- 
ferences began and ended with well-regulated timing. 


Doors of the various meeting rooms closed on sched- 
ule and then opened spilling out eager, enthusiastic 
listeners who vied with neighbors from down the hall 
as to which meeting was “the best,” or in today’s 
jargon “the most.” Glitter and infectious excitement 
was there, now why? 

The motto or slogan of the Congress was a quota- 
tion from that great Pope and advocate of the Con- 
fraternity, Pius X: “In each parish a group of laymen 

. virtuous, well-instructed, and really apostolic.” 
The large numbers of attending laymen, the excellent 
contributions of the secular members of the panels 
and workshops, and the enthusiastic discussions among 
the laity were indeed a testimonial to the fulfillment 
of St. Pius X’s desires and a source of indescribable 
inspiration to the attending religious. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Council On the 
Better Care and Promotion of Catechetical Education 
(January 12, 1935) directed that a central office be 
established in each diocese to plan and supervise the 
program of religious instruction. This course of in- 
struction concerns Catholic children who attend public 
schools and are taught religion during the release time 
offered. The responsibility and direction of this pro- 
gram, in the local parish or mission, falls on the 
shoulders of the pastor. Usually he needs help. Where 
Catholic schools are non-existent, very far apart, or 
where public school attendance of Catholic children 
exceeds the man-power in the parochial school, he will 
need the aid of zealous members of the laity. These 
helpers locate and register children in confraternity 
classes, provide transportation, and assist in the actual 
instruction and training of the pupils. 

Seeing the CCD in action as I did at the national 
congress reveals it to be a living, breathing, loving 
organization. The pulse beat of the CCD is (a) burn- 
ing desire to spread the knowledge and love of God; 
(b) to teach our Catholic children, adults, and pro- 







spective converts their importance as members of the 
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Mystical Body of Christ; and (c) to make our Catholic 
religion a living active Faith. In a word, “to restore 
all things to Christ.” 


The How 


The congress was set up expertly with an opening 
session in Kleinhans Music Hall followed by three full 
days of discussions, work groups, and training classes 
which covered: (a) organizing CCD parish groups, 
(b) spiritual and pedagogical training of CCD teach- 
ers, (c) the parish (large and small) CCD at work, 
(d) how to organize and carry on discussion groups, 
(e) importance and practical use of release time, (f) 
parish religious vacation schools, (g) religious instruc- 
tion of the deaf, (h) religious instruction of the handi- 
capped, (i) visual and audio-visual aids in religious 
instruction, and (j) art and music in religious instruc- 
tion. 

Most of the sessions were presided over by one of 
the visiting prelates with a chairman, either lay or 
clerical, who is an active member of the CCD. Consist- 
ing of four panel members, each speaking approxi- 
mately ten minutes, the sessions were exceptionally 
well organized. The topic was introduced and ex- 
plained by the first speaker, developed logically step 
by step by the other members, and then thrown open 
to discussion from the floor. In contrast to many 
deadly, dry, or just plain “dead” from-the-floor discus- 
sions, the CCD give-and-take was sparkling, question- 
ing, searching, and satisfactory. All problems were not 
resolved, of course, but questions were brought up, 
hashed and rehashed, experiences given, suggestions 
made, and various recommendations made to be taken 
to the higher CCD committees. 


Let's Be Specific 


Is religion dead? Are we misinformed, misguided 
wanderers? Are we groping our way, searching anx- 
iously throughout our frustrated lives for truth and 
security? I do not think so. Neither do the active 
members of the CCD think so. During the congress 
the role of priests and Sisters in reference to their 
lay helpers was emphasized over and over. Brother 
Joel Damian, F.S.C., of St. Louis, Mo., gave an exhil- 
arating and exhorting talk on the role of teaching 
Religious in preparing CCD lay teachers. Here, he 
suggested, lies a great responsibility. The layman who 
is to help the religious teachers in this ever growing 
problem of so many children for religious instruction, 
must be prepared. Brother Joel advised a thorough 
investigation of one’s particular area for day and night 
classes in teaching religion in the various Catholic 
colleges and universities, Newman Club discussion 
groups, and parish clubs and classes. We are glad to 
feel that we are helping to meet this need, for, during 
the past fall semester, at Mt. St. Joseph Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., we offered a night course in 
teaching religion given by Reverend Stephen Ger- 
encher, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
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What "Fishers" Do 


For peace of mind, joy of soul, and a general feeling 
of doing something, go fishing with the CCD —fishing 
in the footsteps of St. Peter, that is! The desired catch 
is souls! The bait, truth and God! Miss Geraldine Cay. 
rigan of Kansas, Mo., young and chic, the lilt and light. 
ness of joy in her twinkling eyes, followed Brothe 
Joel with an eye-opening account of the CCD fishers 
These fishers go out in the highways and byways of 
busy city streets and quiet country roads looking fo 
children and adults who have been baptized and need 
the follow-up of religious instruction so that the grace 
of the sacraments may flow to their fertile souls. Miss 
Carrigan explained how the fishers are organized; how 
they group together solving transportation problems. 
the ups and downs of door rapping and the immense 
spiritual satisfaction of lighting the road to God by 
bringing more children to religious instructions. 

Completing this session was the problem of lesson 
planning and course outlines. Mother M. Edwardine, 
O.S.F., of the Missionary Apostolate in Buffalo, N. Y, 
presented a clear, chart-like explanation of the use of 
the CCD school year manual. In her short twelve 
minutes, Mother Edwardine gave suggestions in the 
grading and grouping of children in CCD classes and 
urged all CCD teachers to make a thorough study and 
subsequently a faithful use of the well-planned CCD 
manual. She explained the concentric arrangement of 
the course of studies, i.e., it is so planned that at least 
three times during the child’s years of religious instruc. 
tion the fundamental truths of religion are taught, 
being developed more fully, of course, as the childs 
mental ability makes possible. This repetition, says the 
manual, takes care of the problems of late registration 
in the term, of initial enrollment in upper grades and 
of irregular attendance. 


TV and Visual Aids 


In another session: You, Television and Visual Aids, 
TV's religion teacher, James McQuade, S.J., then of 
John Carroll University, gave us an excellent demon- 
stration and many practical pointers on the values 
and techniques of TV in teaching religion. Father 
McQuade, whose programs are available on film for 
a nominal rental charge,' urged us to realize the great 
possibilities of TV in spreading the word of God and 
impressed upon us the fact that we should not be 
afraid to take advantage of this wonderful new 
medium. However, he also urged us to gather our 
ideas, work out our plans and present them fist to 
our diocesan director of radio and TV, so that there 
will be no misunderstandings between station person 
nel and religious groups. After that, and during his 
demonstration Father gave us what he terms the ten 
commandments for efficient TV instructional pro 
grams: (1) do your preparatory thinking imaginatively, 
(2) relate the abstract to the concrete, (3) give the 
human mind variety, (4) exploit human curiosity, 
(5) time your program carefully, (6) organize yout 
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material intelligently, (7) plot your action graphically, 
(8) get all the rehearsal time you can, (9) cooperate 
fully with TV personnel, and (10) personalize your 
program. 

It was our distinct pleasure and indeed for our 
enlightenment that we observed how well Father 
McQuade teaches via TV. He left these few and true 
words for CCD workers to ponder: “Our TV aposto- 
late is added to your regular apostolate. It is a matter 
of distinguished service of Christ the King for the 
greater glory of God.” 


More on Visual and Audio Aids 


Joy prevailed and with joy there was music in the 
air! In a panel session titled, Visual and Audio Aids in 
Religious Instructions, the panelists gave us: 

(a) The principles for use of visual aids in CCD 
classes—Sister Borromeo, O.S.F., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(b) The place of audio-visual aids in CCD classes 
-Walter F. Robinson, Ph.D. of New York (who has 
been a CCD teacher for 25 years! ). 

(c) Practical use of charts—Sister M. Noreen, 
O.L.V.M., of Smethport, Pa. (using wonderfully simple 
and effective home-made charts ). 

(d) Use of records in CCD classes—Brother Charles 
Henry, F.S.C., New York. 

(e) Teaching devices—John Redmond, New York. 

All of these panelists were alert, informative, and 
convincing. Their ideas and experiences were filled 
with meaty, practical, down-to-earth materials for the 
use in CCD classes of various ages and backgrounds. 
But, the last to stand before us, John Redmond of 
New York, set us all off on a new rollicking road to 
teach religion. Mr. Redmond, a Hit Parade popular 
song writer, has hit upon an idea which seems to be 
taking hold and is carrying religious doctrine on musi- 
cal notes to many CCD classes. He has written songs— 
not hymns—with a peppy (yet dignified), sometimes 
martial swing, on the ten commandments, and each 
of the seven sacraments.” All the lyrics contain abso- 


The mid-West assures itself of a continuing supply of 
scientists for the future. The scene is in the 

laboratory of Cape Girardeau High School, 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
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lutely correct doctrine (and all necessary doctrine is 
there) and are presented in a style acceptable in 
rhythmic and melodic enjoyment to children of all 
ages. An Imprimatur has been obtained from the 
Archdiocese of New York. Such a swing and such a 
lilt to religious instruction you've never heard! And 
this is only the beginning! John Redmond did not give 
us a speech. He sang his way through the session. In 
a matter of minutes he had feet tapping and voices 
chiming as we sang jauntily, 

“Why do I tip my hat to a priest? 

Why do I call him Father? 

He is like Christ and how do I know? 

Holy Orders made it so! . . .” 
You get caught in the first swing and you cannot get 
away. It really does get you and it gets the children too. 


Tried Them on Youngsters 


I know. I tried it out on a CCD group of uncom- 
municative, distrustful, (have-to-be-there-but-don't- 
want-to-be) 6th and 7th graders. I started the record, 
although they had no intention of listening. Then the 
first few bouncy measures caught them unawares and, 
while I passed papers containing the words, heads 
started to bob in time, fingers tapped and eyes began 
to smile. Without any invitation they were soon singing 
along with gusto. There they were, enjoying them- 
selves and learning doctrine too! So now, on CCD class 
days, I do what John Redmond and all those wonder- 
ful, zealous priests, Sisters and laymen of the CCD 
national congress did to me, I leave them singing! 

r . These are God’s Ten Commandments 
These I must obey!” 


Pageant of Prayer 


The 10th national congress Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine ended with a mammoth, glorious, soul- 
stirring pageant of prayer in honor of our Blessed 
Mother, held in Buffalo’s open air civic stadium. 45,- 
000 strong, the faithful of the Diocese of Buffalo and 
their visitors came to profess their faith and to pray 
for peace in our troubled world. Here, with all the 
color, pomp, and pageantry of the Roman Catholic 
Church, under skies as blue as Mary’s mantle, Cardinal 
Spellman pleaded with parents and teachers to pray 
and to do all in their power to guide our children to 
a greater knowledge and value of things spiritual. He 
begged for a closer and more rigid supervision of the 
children’s reading materials, their movie attendance, 
their radio and television programs, in order to protect 
them from the deadly evils of unscrupulous entertain- 
ment. Here, in the heart of our glorious Christian 
country, asking God’s blessing on us and on all CCD 
workers, the Cardinal left us with fair warning ringing 
in our ears: “No nation is stronger than her children!” 

‘1 National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

*The Ten Commandments; The Seven Sacraments (Songs 


for Little Children), Religious Song Guild, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its sclem- 
nity in each young life. 


MOORE § Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting ... drapes well too... because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation Robes save money for each family. . 
how MOORE transportation-prepaid service provides 
everything for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new Cathedral 
Cloth), when requesting Confirmation Catalog CC14 
Contact nearest office 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS.. 
CHOIR ROBES...GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IY BRIEF 


The Edifice Stands 


By John F. Devlin, M.S., 67 Allan 
Dr., East Norwich, N. Y., and 
Francis J. Lodato, M. S., Ph.D., 630 
Princeton Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


. the edifice stands . . . I hope 
it will continue to subsist, and 
finally . . . render to the Church 
the services she has a right to 
expect.” 

IT Is AN UNFLATTERING, YET valid, 
reflection upon the scholarship and 
judgment of educational research- 
ers that the contributions of St. 
John Baptist De La Salle (1651- 
1719) to education are given scant 
notice, if any, in the chronicles of 
educational history and philosophy. 
In view of this unfortunate situa- 
tion, a reconsideration and reap- 
praisal of De La Salle’s contribu- 
tions to modern education are in 
order. 


Simultaneous Instruction 


Modern educational _ practice, 
geared to the ideal of “appropriate 
education for all American youth,” 
leans heavily upon the principle of 
simultaneous instruction, yet most 
people accept the existing practice 
without realizing that such a pro- 
cedure was not always employed. 
Actually, simultaneous instruction 
was nurtured by St. La Salle when 
he introduced the principles of this 
type of instruction in an era when 
individualized instruction was the 
mode on the primary level. This 
is not to say that St. La Salle in- 
vented the method or even was the 
first to use it, but rather that he was 
the first to employ it successfully 
on more than a limited basis. Ad- 
mitting that his motivation was 
necessity, it must be pointed out 
that he was not attempting to 
achieve a place as an educational 
theorist by introducing a relatively 
untried theory but was striving to 


meet the needs of the children by a 
practical method. 


Cumulative Record 


While he did not foresee all the 
problems that are concomitant with 
the simultaneous method of instruc. 
tion, he was aware of the necessity 
for maintaining the integrity of the 
individual among the masses. As 
evidence of this, it may be pointed 
out that he established what may 
be deemed the first real cumulative 
record system in generalized edv- 
cation. Each Brother was required 
to submit a detailed anecdotal re 
port concerning each student in his 
class at the end of the school year 
which was passed on to the teacher 
who would have charge of that 
pupil the following year. These re- 
ports were subsequently filed for 
future reference. Included in such 
reports was information relative to 
vital statistics, attendance, home en- 
vironment, academic achievement, 
personality, character traits, and be- 
havior. Thus St. La Salle reaffirmed 
his position as being opposed to 
education as a process merely for 
the imparting of knowledge and in 
favor of the principle of the educa- 
tion of the whole man. 


Began with Vernacular 


The wisdom of De La Salle was 
again exhibited in his coping with 
other problems made urgent by the 
adoption of simultaneous _instruc- 
tion. Recognizing that his pupils 
would not have the time to under- 
take the normal procedure of first 
learning to read Latin and then 
learning to read French, he insti- 
tuted a rule that instruction was to 
be carried out at the beginning in 
the vernacular. His decision was 
also in no little way predicated 
upon the knowledge that his pupils 
would have little need of Latin 
the conviction that the transfer of 
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training ascribed to the method in 
vogue did not in actuality exist. De 
Le Salle’s innovation crystallized 
the movement that was to make 
the vernacular method generally 
accepted. 


Trained Teachers 


Envisioning a teacher as a person 
of special bearing and training, St. 
La Salle began the first teacher 
training institution and formulated 
a code of practices and procedures 
in The Conduct of Christian Schools 
that would serve to improve the 
status, function, and effect of the 
teacher. The training of teachers 
was placed under the direction of 
experienced teachers whom he 
called Formateurs des Nouveaux 
Maitres. 

Theorists may quibble, but the 
fact remains: the contributions of 
St. John Baptist De La Salle stand 
as keystones in the structure of 
modern education. Avoiding the pit- 
falls which ensnared so many of 
the educationists who followed af- 
ter him, he exalted education as a 
moral science and not merely a 
social one. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
A Story to Retell 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., Naz- 

areth Convent, Rochester 10, N. Y. 
OnE pay ouR Lorp told the people 
the story of the Prodigal Son. 

There was a man who had two 
sons. The older one stayed at home 
and worked for his father. But the 
younger one decided to go away 
and have a good time. 

So he said to his father, “Father, 
I wish you'd give me now the 
money you meant to give me when 
I got older. I want to go away and 
see the world.” 

His father didn’t like to have him 
go away, but since the boy wanted 
to go, his father gave him his share 
of the money. His father was quite 
tich, so the boy had a good deal 
of money. 


Spent Money Foolishly 


He went away off to a far coun- 
try and spent all his money fool- 
ishly. He gave big feasts and it 
wasn't really his friends who were 
there, but just a crowd of people 
who wanted to have a good time, 
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and not have to pay for it. After 
his money was all gone, they 
wouldn't even speak to him when 
they met him on the street. 

He had no money left at all. Be- 
sides, there came a famine to that 
country, which means that the 
crops hadn’t grown very well, and 
there was hardly enough food for 
everybody. You can imagine how 
little the boy had, when even rich 
people didn’t have very much. 


Asked for Work 


Finally the boy was starving. He | 


went to one of the rich men of the 
country and asked him for some 
work to do, so that he would have 
something to eat. 

The man told him he could go to 
his farm and feed the pigs. So he 





went. He was so hungry that he | 


kept wishing he could take the 
cornhusks the pigs were eating, but 
he didn’t dare. And nobody gave 
him anything to eat. He became 
hungrier and hungrier. 

One day, he got thinking. He 
said to himself, “I can see now how 
foolish I've been. Here I am dying 
of hunger, and my father’s house is 
full of servants, and not one of them 
is hungry. I know what I'll do. I'll 
get up and go home as fast as I 
can. When I meet my father, I'll 
say, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before you. I am not 
worthy to be called your son. Make 
me one of your hired servants.” 

So he got up and walked and 
walked until he came to his own 
country. His father had been 
watching for him every day since 
he had gone away, because his 
father loved him very much. 


Father Sees Son 


This day his father came out to 
look for him as usual, and there he 
saw his son, away down the road, 
making for home. His father was 
so glad that he went to meet him. 
He put his arms around the boy’s 
neck and kissed him. 

The boy said to him, “Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and 
before you, and I am not now 
worthy to be called your son.” 

But his father only said to the 
servants, “Bring out the best coat 
we have and put it on him. And 
put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet. And bring in a nice fat 
calf and kill it and we'll have a 
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CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
of 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 West 36 St. New York 18, NY 


| 


Will you begin teaching without 


knowing how old your pupils are? 


Will you teach without recent data on 


| their learning age and learning rate? 


Use 
| KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 


Intelligence Test 
Yields a Mental Age and an I. Q. 


New, 1957, time-saving I. Q. 


Calculator 
oS 


PERSONNEL PRESS, Inc. 


180 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 











Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


MADONNA COLLEGE 


Livonia, Michigan 


Madonna College is a four-year liberal arts college for women, founded in 1947. Both 
day and resident students are accepted. 


LOCATION 


The College is located on a beautifully landscaped 320-acre site in suburban Detroit, 
in the heart of the rapidly growing new city of Livonia. Away from the din of the busy 
metropolis, the campus breathes an atmosphere of peace and natural beauty, condu- 
cive to earnest study and to a refinement of aesthetic tastes. Midway between Detroit 
and Ann Arbor, the College is conveniently near to the major train, bus, and air lines, 
In addition to the usual educational facilities located in the Liberal Arts Building, the 
College has a modernly furnished residence for students, Angela Hall, equipped with 
a social hall, recreation room, visitors’ parlor, snack bar, and kitchenette. A spacious 
athletic field provides opportunity for a wide variety of outdoor sports. The College 
also operates a Reading Clinic for remedial services to children of the community and 
to College students. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Madonna College is accredited by Michigan Commission on College Accreditation and 
approved by the Michigan Commission on College Accreditation and approved by the 
State Board of Education. Graduates are eligible for teachers’ certificates on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. The College is affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America and holds membership in the National Catholic Educational Association 
of Catholic Colleges of Michigan, and the Michigan Colleges Association. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Madonna College aims to form the Catholic cultured woman. As a liberal arts college 
it aims to liberate the student’s mind from error and open it to truth and beauty 
through courses in philosophy, the arts and sciences, and the humanities. As a Catholic 
college, Madonna aims to make its students aware of their supernatural destiny and 
to help them form habits of Christian thinking and living through courses in theology 
and through religious activities. As a woman's college, Madonna strives to form 
“womanly” women, who can harmonize within themselves the dignity and restraint 
of virgins with the tenderness and devotedness of mothers. Within the framework of 
the liberal arts curriculum, the College also provides such educational background 
and specialized training as is necessary for the effective pursuit of various occupa- 
tional fields suited for women. 


LIBRARY 

29,480 volumes and 212 pevietionss special foreign language room. A separate | 
Curriculum Laboratory holds more than 1,000 textbooks and other school materials © 
on elementary and secondary level for the use of students preparing for the teaching 


profession. An Audio-Visual Aids room is equipped with educational slides, film-strips, 
and films as well as with various kinds of projection apparatus. 


FACULTY 
Congregation of the Sisters of St. Felix, commonly known as the Felician Sisters; 7 
priests, lay men and women. 
DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. Majors are offered in the following fields:9 
art, biology, business, chemistry, English, history, home economics, mathemati 
medical technology, music, and sociology. Minors are offered in the subjects list 
above and in education, journalism, social science, French, Latin, Spanish. 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 
I. Division of Theology and Philosophy 


Il. Division of the Humanities: English, journalism, speech, foreign languages, art, 
music 


Ill. Division of Natural Science: biology, chemistry, mathematics, medical technology, 
physics, health, and physical education 


IV. Division of Social Science: business, economics, geography, history, home eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology 


’, Division of Teacher Education 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: academic, personal, and occupational guidance; orienta- 
tion program; health services; lectures and concerts; annual retreat; remedial 
reading program; formal and informal social functions. 


Student Organizations: Student Association, Sodality, National Federation of Catholic 
College Students unit, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, College Chorus, In- 


ternational Relations Club, Library Club, Literary Club, Press Club, Public Rela- 
tions Club, Women’s Athletic Association. 


Student Publications: The Madonna Herald (monthly campus newspaper); The 
Lanterne (student essay publication ). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant may be admitted if she is: 

1, A graduate from an accredited high school, ranking in the upper two-thirds of her 
class and having a general average C or better. She must present a minimum of 
15 units of scholastic work including: a) Two major sequences of three or more 
units each, and b) two minor sequences of two units each. The major and minor 
sequences must .be chosen from the following fields: English, mathematics, 
foreign language, science, social science. Applicants with one or two deficiencies 


may be admitted conditionally, with the provision that these deficiencies are 
removed by the end of the freshman year. 


2. A graduate from a high school participating in the Michigan Secondary School— 
College Agreement, in accordance with the terms of that Agreement. 
3. A transfer student with an honorable dismissal from the college attended. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 


Matriculation fee (payable once ) $10.00 
Tuition 250.00 


Room and Board 500.00-550.00 
General Fee 25.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tuition scholarships are awarded annually on the basis of competitive examinations 
as well as on the applicant’s academic record and recommendations of the high school 
principal. Applications for scholarships should be addressed to the Registrar no later 
than December 21 of the senior year of high school. Opportunities for work on campus 
are also available to needy and worthy students. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, counterclockwise: Benediction services in the chapel; as you approach 
the Administration Building; resident students prepare for class in their room; 
medical technology student; editorial staff of the campus newspaper; Senior- 
Junior Prom. 

This page, clockwise: a Madonna student-teacher and her charges; meal-planning by 

ome economics students; adult evening class in ceramics; Alumnae Tea for 
seniors; Christmas time at Madonna; the Glee Club. 
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FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


. ‘i 
THE EASY 
TO USE 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 

* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

* Lightest in Weight 

* 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
Here's a quality projector designed 
for the classroom with rugged, pre- 
cision construction. Guaranteed a 
lifetime. Easiest to use. Easiest to 
carry. Only 27 ¥2 Ibs. 

Complete $298.50 


- 
i Send this ad for full information CE! 
1 
i 
' 
. 


ve HARWALD co.! 


g tate Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. Phone: Davis eres 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate apparatus to 
carry on an excellent elementary science program. Pupils 
perform 120 experiments which arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. A picture is worth a thousand words but a vivid 
experience is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching 
manual is easy to follow end is a great time-saver for the 
teacher. 


What the kit contains: 

1. Over 100 pieces of science equipment. 

2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 

3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 
Price complete with teaching manual, equipment and 
metal storage cabinet $44.75 
Teaching Manual only 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1231 North Honore St., Chicago 22, Illinois 





party and make merry. Because my 
son was the same as dead and he is 
come to life again; he was lost and 


is found.” 


| Glad to See His Father 


You can imagine how dirty the 


| boy must have been, and how glad 


he was to have on a handsome coat 


. | and a ring. But most of all, he was 
| glad to see his father and to find 
| out that his father had forgiven him. 


They began to have the great 


| party. Now, the other son was out 
_ in the field. When he heard the 
' sounds of music coming from the 
_ house, he asked what was going on. 
| The servants told him about his 
| brother. He was very angry. He 
| wouldn't go in to the party. His 


father came out and tried to coax 
him into the house. 

But he said, “Look! I stayed here 
and worked for you many years, 
and did everything you wanted me 


| to do. You never gave me a party. 


My brother went away and spent 
all the money you gave him and 
lived a bad sort of life, and now 
you kill the best calf and give him 


| a party.” 


His father said to him, “My son, 
you are always here with me. And 


| everything I have belongs to you. 
| But it’s a good thing that we should 


make merry and be glad; for your 
brother was dead and has come 
back to life; he was lost and is 
found.” 


Father Is God 


Remember, it was Jesus who told 
this story. The father in the story 
is really God, our Father. When we 
commit big sins we go away from 
Him and become very unhappy. 
But He is always watching the road 
and waiting for us to come back. 
When we do come back by being 
sorry and telling our sins to the 
priest, he makes us happy again. 
He gives us presents, too. Some- 
times they are things we can see, 


| like a new dress or a bicycle. Some- 


times they are “things we cannot 
see, like the grace to be pure and 
to do what our mothers tell us. 
We have to die some day and leave 
the bicycle and the dress, but those 
wonderful graces we can take right 
with us to keep forever. 


ART, THE STEPCHILD 
SUBJECT 


By Rev. Anthony Lauck, C.S.c. 

Dept. of Art, University of Notre 

Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
A DECADE AGO, all of us would prob. 
ably agree that the subject of ar 
was sadly neglected in Catholic 
grade schools and high schools. We 
might not all agree now. But the 
fact remains. It is still sadly ne. 
glected! 

It may be said that I am preju. 
diced. I have always taught art, 
For a number of years now, at 
Notre Dame University, I have 
been teaching and working with 
teachers from grade schools and 
high schools—priests, Brothers, Sis. 
ters, and lay-teachers. These people 
have come to us from every part 
of the country. They represent, | 
think, a reliable cross section of 
what is going on. We have had a 
number of discussions, long ones 
and short ones, on the place of art 
in the grades and in high school. 
The conclusion is almost always 
the same: Art is sadly neglected. 


Attitude Unfiattering 


No statistics will accompany this 
essay. Facts are one matter, atti- 
tudes another. It may be that the 
word “art” appears regularly under 
the word “arithmetic” in you 
course lists. But the general atti- 
tude toward art is an unflattering 
one. One teacher of my acquaint- 
ance comes from the Carolina 
schools. Her principal one day said 
to her in an offhand way, “Oh, the 
art classes are not important.” This 
is probably the attitude of many, 
many principals. On their visits 
they show little interest in results 
gained from art classes. Teachers 
will be affected by their leaders. 
Obviously they may reason, “If my 


supervisor takes no notice of art, 
why should I?” 


Father Lauck is professor of sculpture at the 
University of Notre Dame. He has had train- 
ing at the John Herron Art School and has 
done advanced work at the Corcoran Sc 

of Art. His sculpture has been exhibited at 
international, national, and regional art ex 
hibitions. His awards include the Widener 
Gold Medal in 1952 and the Fairmont Park 
purchase award in Philadelphia in 1949. His 
writing and lecturing has been on sacred art 
in order to interest Catholics in one 
the artistic merit or quality of their 
images, and in interesting artists themselves 
in doing more work of a sacred nature. 
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Some teachers look upon art as 
an incidental, a kind of momentary 
escape from arithmetic or grammar, 
a tolerable way of occupying a 
restive student, a means of adding 
ornament to the classroom. Art may 
serve many such good purposes, 
but it is also an important subject 
in itself. 


incomprehensibility 


One reason given for passing 
over art is that it is sometimes hard 
to comprehend in this generation. 
We are undergoing a rather free 
and broad and complex period of 
art expression. We understand so 
little of the new art in our galleries 
that we tend to slur all art as incom- 
prehensible. Then there are the art- 
ists themselves! Authors who write 
about artists feel impelled to over- 
emphasize their queerness and 
quitks. They simply must imply 
that there is something wrong with 
anybody who is an artist. In one 
way or another, every artist must 
be a lunatic. None of us care to 
deal with unsavory types in teach- 
ing, and so we may be persuaded 
that it is becoming to avoid such 
subjects as madcap artists and in- 
comprehensible art. Thankfully this 
attitude is not a very common one. 
Personal experience strengthens my 
conviction that there is as much 
normality in a group of artists as 
there is in the same number of 
chemists or lawyers. 


Underrated 


Many teachers slur and slight art, 
not because they underrate it, but 
because they fear to teach it. They 
feel incompetent and timid about 
the subject. “How can I teach art?” 
they ask. “I can’t draw.” But there 
are poor draughtsmen who are good 
judges of draughtsmanship, and 
poor designers who are good judges 
of design The late English art 
critic, Roger Fry, was one of the 
finest of our time. Yet he failed in 
his long, laborious efforts to pro- 
duce a great art of his own. 

Some teachers who do teach art 
will tell you, “I don’t like to teach 
it. It is my hardest subject.” With- 
out hesitation I venture to answer 
such people, “If art is your hardest 
subject, you are not teaching it 
properly. That is why it is hard for 
you.” For many years, even in the 
professional schools of art, we have 
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been using many wrong formulae 
in teaching. One of the dullest and 
driest methods of teaching is the 
names and dates formula. The stu- 
dent who feels constrained to re- 
member the date of birth and death 
in connection with an artist’s name, 
or the title of his masterpiece, is 
going to shy away from both the 
artist and his work in sheer self- 
defense. Another method almost as 
useless is that of copying or tracing 
patterns. Small personal growth can 
come out of filling in the colors 
on a hectograph. Lastly, we may be 
sure that an exacting or dictatorial 
commentary will only inhibit and 
close up the powers of the student. 
We shall draw forth very little by 
saying to our little Picassos, “This 
does not look right,” or “Is this the 
best you can do?” or “What on 
earth is that?” 

We can make art a stepchild sub- 
ject in many ways. We may still 
omit it altogether from our pro- 
gram. We may have a bad attitude 
toward it and give it meager notice. 





Or we may just teach it very badly. 

From this short review of teach- 
ers feelings and attitudes, I hope 
that it becomes evident to our 
Catholic teachers that the subject 
of art has been indeed slurred and 
slighted. One Sister told me just 
recently, “Art is the most neglected 
subject in our school program.” 
This Sister is a talented teacher and 
a wise one. I find her statements 
carefully considered. Art then, is 
a stepchild subject. 


Delightful Contrast 


The lament that I have made on 
the sad state of art in Catholic edu- 
cation does not apply universally, 
of course. In Boston, for instance, 
there is a delightful contrast. In a 
few other sections of the United 
States there is a healthy, zestful 
attitude toward art. But these are 
exceptions, not the rule. 

Not long ago a supervisor of 
schools in the midwest expressed 
her frank feelings to me about 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Ottumwa Heights College 


Ottumwa, lowa 


Ottumwa Heights College is a two-year liberal arts college for 
women. Serving both resident and te students, the College is 
conducted by the Congregation of the Humility of Mary. 
Founded in 1925, Ottumwa Heights College is a development of 
Saint Joseph Academy established in 1890. 


LOCATION 


Built like a castle, Ottumwa Heights College stands on a 147- 
acre campus of lawns and woods. The campus lies at the edge 
of the city of Ottumwa on the Des Moines River, two hours 
from Des Moines and four hours from Chicago. Ottumwa, with 
a population of 38,000, provides the college student with oppor- 
tunities for civic concerts, art movies and exhibits through 
public library services. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


In 1926 and 1927 the freshman and sophomore courses respec- 
tively were accredited by the Intercollegiate ing Commit- 
tee of Iowa. In 1928 the two-year teacher education department 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


was accredited by the Iowa State Board of Educational Examin- 

ers. The College was admitted to membership in the North’ 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and in} 
the American Association of Junior Colleges in 1928. In 19994 
it became a member of the National Catholic Education Asso 


ciation. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The educational curricula of Ottumwa Heights are planned to; 


meet a twofold need—general education and occupational trai 

ing. 

Standard basic freshman and sophomore Liberal Arts courseg 
are offered in order to prepare those students who wish to con- 
tinue their senior sequences at a four-year college. 

Preparatory or terminal courses in occupational training are 
provided in the following departments: home economics, music, 
prelibrary training, prenursing education, preteacher education, 
and secretarial science. 

The organization of the college curricula as well as of the co- 
curricular activities at Ottumwa Heights is designed to develop 
students motivated by sound Christian principles and distin- 
guished by a love of those things that underlie gracious and 
cultured living. 
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FACULTY 


; Sisters of the Congregation of the Humility of Mary; priests; lay 
women. 


COURSES OF THE CURRICULUM 


I. Basic Liberal Arts Course (Philosophy and Psychology; 
Religion; English; French; Spanish; Speech; Biology; 
Chemistry; General Science; Mathematics; Social Sci- 
ences; Fine Arts; Physical Education). 

Il. Combined Liberal Arts and Professional Courses (Com- 
merce; Fine Arts—Music, Graphic Art; Speech; Home 
Economics; Journalism; Library Science; Nursing Edu- 
cation; Laboratory Technology ). 

Ill. Terminal Courses for Professional Training (Teacher-Edu- 
cation; Secretarial Science; Medical Secretarial Science; 
Nursing; Homemaking). 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Ottumwa Heights Student Tours, 
lasting 15 days, for “audio-visual” training in the fields of 


application for admission (blanks for this purpose may be se- 
cured by writing to The Secretary), (2) a statement from the 
principal regarding her character, personality, and capacity for 
college work, and (3) a certificate of secondary school credits. 
For unconditional admission a student must be a graduate of 
an accredited high school, must show evidence of satisfactory 
scholarship, and present high school units as follows: Required 
courses: English (3); Social Studies—History, Civics, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology—(1'/:). Restricted electives: From English, 
Social Science, Mathematics, Foreign Language, Natural Sci- 
ence, 4'/. units. Free electives: 6 units. 

For admission from another college the applicant is requested 
to submit (1) a formal personal application for admission, (2) 
an official transcript of high school and college credits, and 


| (3) a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution last 
| attended. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Room and board 
Tuition and fees 
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Art, History, Sociology, Literature, and Science; Individ- 
ualized Guidance Program; Freshman Orientation Week; 
Placement Bureau; annual retreat; formal and informal 
social functions. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Le Cercle Francais; El Circulo 
Espanol; Glee Club; String Ensemble; Ottumwa Heights 
Players; Journalist Club; Social Activities Club; Tri Tau 
(Ottumwa Heights College chapter of the Future Teachers 
of America); Pi Kappa Alpha (membership open to stu- 
dents of secretarial science program); Phi Theta Kappa 
(honorary society for general excellence in studies); Sodal- 
ity of Our Lady. 


Student Publication: The Tower, students’ literary magazine. 


Athletics: Women’s Athletic Association; Autumn program in 
golf, archery, tennis, volleyball; swimming, hockey, soccer, 
hiking, riding; Winter program in hiking, swimming, basket- 
ball, volleyball, deck tennis, badminton, folk dancing, social 
dancing; Spring program in baseball, archery, swimming, 
tennis, golf, riding. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A candidate for admission to the freshman class at Ottumwa 
Heights College is expected to present (1) a formal personal 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of honor tuition scholarships and grants-in-aid 
are available to students of superior scholastic standing. Further 
information on scholarships and grants-in-aid may be secured 


by writing to The Dean, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


Opposite page, top row: concentration and discussion in one of 
the residence rooms; view of Ottumwa Heights College on 
its 147-acre campus of wood and lawns; listening to re- 
cordings of Gregorian chant. 


Opposite page, bottom row: Students relax in the spacious sea- 
motif lounge; Prospective Teacher Day; tennis courts, 
decorated in Hawaian style, form the setting for one of 
the formal dances. 


This page, above: students’ exhibit for Catholic Press Month; 
second-graders listen carefully to Miss Student-Teacher in 
the College laboratory schools where teacher-education 
students do nine weeks of student-teaching before receiving 
their certificates; students examine unique piece of alu- 
minum sculpture at a visiting art exhibit. 
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fund 
raising 
at 6624% 
PROFIT! 


Your school, or any 
group within it, can 
raise $300 to $2500 in 
15 days or less selling 
famous Mason 10¢ Candy 
Bars! 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (665% profit 
on cost). There’s 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 





Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-154) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 


information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 


NAME 


eeaeeesevesceeooaoeoeeeaeeeeee@ 


GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 
I cerned 


Mason Candies Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book of Life, The Story of 
the New Testament. By Daniel- 
Rops; tr. by Donal O'Kelly (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1956; pages 154; 
price $3.75). 


Henri Petiot writing under the 
pseudonym of Daniel-Rops has 
made a very significant contribu- 
tion to juvenile literature by his 
latest book on the New Testament. 
This youngest member of the 
French Academy entertains himself 
in his leisure time by telling biblical 
stories to his god-children and 
studying their reactions and inter- 
ests. The version of the story that 
pleases them most he transmits to 
print and translates immediately 
into many languages. 

The Book of Life takes the good 
news of the Gospel and makes each 
event more vivid by apt illustra- 
tions and comparisons. For ex- 
ample in explaining the parable he 
writes: “You yourselves when you 
read the story of the fox and the 
crow or the lion and the mouse, 
how easy it is to remember the 
moral or the fable because your 
imagination has been captured by 
the animals and people who play 
their parts in it.” And then he goes 
on to explain how Christ, just like 
La Fontaine or Aesop, used stories 
to make his meaning clear. Thus 
the parables are introduced and ex- 
plained in a manner that reveal 
the master story teller, and at the 
same time expressed with a literary 
precision worthy of an Academi- 
cian. 

Moruer FRAncis Recis CONWELL, O.S.U. 
English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, A Complete Handbook. 

By John E. Warriner, with chap- 

ters on Speaking and Listening 

by Francis Griffith (Harcourt, 

Brace, and Company, New York, 

1957, pages xi, 692). 


Many elements combine to make 
this work a highly useful tool: the 
handy size; the printing in two 
colors (black and red); the sum- 
mary table of contents on the in- 
side front cover, the punctuation 
and capitalization style sheets on 
the inside back cover; the rather 


complete index; the handling of 
all expected matter on grammar, 
syntax, and writing (from correct 
sentences to the narrative); several 
chapters on how to use and what 
to find in the library; the section on 
speaking and listening; the abun- 
dance of examples and exercises, 
The author claims it is both text- 
book and reference book. He is 
justified in his claim. 

It is an easy book to become 
familiar with. The sharp separation 
of parts by a red page, the clear 
indication of chapter headings, 
definitions and main rules boldly 
stated in red, and the reliable in- 
dex make it easy for the user 
quickly to find desired information. 
The text is simply and accurately 
written. 

The user may miss a few minor 
items; for example, a treatment of 
the nominative absolute, the cor- 
rectness of ending a sentence with 
a preposition, the use of the in- 
definite and definite articles. 

The reviewer's main concern is 
with a fundamental lack of religious 
atmosphere throughout the whole 
book—a lack for which the author 
is not being blamed and which the 
author might very well see fit 
stoutly to defend. The reviewer 
honestly thinks, however, that he 
would not be true to his task, if he 
left untreated the consideration 
now raised. 

The Catholic teacher (to whom 
religion means more than anything 
else in the world, to whom the 
faith is something within whose 
framework everything else is con- 
sidered and judged) will find, in 
the library section, no mention of 
such works as the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, the National Catholic 
Almanac, the Book of Catholic Au- 
thors, the Catholic Dictionary, the 
Catholic Periodical Index, etc.; in 
the letterwriting section, no indica- 
tion how to address bishops, priests, 
Sisters, etc.; in the section on 
capitalization, no treatment of the 
numerous religious terms with 
which Catholics commonly deal- 
for instance, the Blessed Virgin, the 
Saints, the Mass, the Sacraments, 
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etc.; in the sections on writing cor- 
rect, clear, smooth sentences and 
on expository and narrative writing, 
no examples from the huge world 
of Catholic ideas and practices. 

The reviewer does not suggest 
“dragging religion into” a book on 
English grammar and writing. It is 
a question of the faith being part 
and parcel of a Catholic’s thinking, 
of it being woven into the fibers of 
his outlook. For a Catholic, the 
phrase, “our Savior’s name” is as 
normal an example of apostrophe 
usage as “a man’s hat;” showing 
how true peace is found in loving 
Christ is as normal an exercise in 
paragraph writing as proving that 
skill is more important in basket- 
ball than strength. 

No small point, this! The Cath- 
olic teacher should want his stu- 
dents not only to read and write 
and speak well; he should want 
them to be thorough Catholics. He 
does not turn the English class into 
a religion class; the class matter is 
transfused with the Catholic spirit. 
For the Catholic teacher, the 
Catholic faith is obviously not 
something to be absolutely avoided. 
It is not something to be avoided 
in certain classes. It is not merely 
one subject in the course of studies. 
This it is, but it is also a way of 
thinking and living, an air that 
Catholics breathe. 

The Writing Handbook, pub- 
lished by the Loyola University 
Press as a companion to the four- 
year writing series (grades nine to 
twelve), includes all the features 
found wanting in the book being 
reviewed. 





Rev. Mark Epwarps, S.M. 
St. Pius Parish, Bedford, Ohio 


Reading in Child Development. By 
William H. Burton (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc.; 1956; 
pages 608; price $5.60). 


A specialist in reading instruction 
or one being trained to be a read- 
ing specialist may well appreciate 
the incalculable value of Reading in 
Child Development. The volume 
presents a broader concept of read- 
ing than the one commonly known, 
ie. the interpretation of symbols 
which constitute words. In this 
comprehensive study the subject is 
handled thoroughly by treating the 
nature, the development, and the 
adaptations of the reading process. 

The undergraduate college stu- 
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dent, however, might be baffled by 
the complexity of each chapter with 
its introductions and sections, di- 
rect quotations, summarization, ex- 
ercises, and bibliography. These 
would require a brief orientation 
of study skills for the student. Also, 
in his attempt to prove his objec- 
tives the author strays somewhat 
afield of the problem. Such an 
example is the chapter on “Read- 
ing in the Total Program” in which 
he delves into detailed outlines of 
areas of human activity, situations 


calling for growth, lists of learning 
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experiences and 


and activities, 
samples of outlines of units of ex- 


perience. Such chapters add bulk 
to the text and might cause con- 
fusion by such a profound, weighty, 
and detailed study of reading in all 
its ramifications. 

On the other hand there is worth- 
while meat in the text. The chap- 
ters which deal directly with the 
reading problem can be used to 
excellent advantage by the stu- 
dent or the young, inexperienced 
teacher. The program is detailed 
enough to provide guidance 
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through every phase of the reading 
program, even to the distribution 
of books for the first time in Grade 
One. The place of phonics is clearly 
defined and the phonetic approach 
is pedagogically sound and in ac- 
cord with the thinking of the prin- 
ciples set forth by the leading and 
most venerable authorities in the 
field. These advantages show that 
the text would be an excellent 
sourcebook for supervisors or prin- 
cipals in their leadership of neo- 
phytes in the field. 

That the author possesses a keen 
insight into the entire reading proc- 
ess is undeniable. Furthermore, his 
aim to present such a broad inter- 
pretation of reading in a readable 
fashion was accomplished. To 
achieve this end he presents ex- 
amples of “surface wit” which after 
reflection can be termed as “serious 
criticism.” It is for this reason, also, 
that the writer feels the text is 
geared for the graduate student or 
experienced teacher who would 
discern the true meaning of the 
author. 

This review would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the ex- 
tensive and excellent bibliogra- 
phies. To say that this text is a must 
in every curriculum library, in 
every supervision department, in 
every department of education, 
etc., merely because of its compre- 
hensive annoted bibliographical 
lists of monographs, all types of 
tests, yearbooks, standard word 
lists, periodicals, research studies, 
etc., is not an exaggeration. In the 
field of reading this book presents 
the findings of all research up to 
the present date on this subject. 

SisteR M. Lorraine, C:S.J. 

Community Supervisor of Schools, 
Milton 86, Mass. 

Music in the Elementary School. 

By Robert E. Nye and Vernice 

T. Nye (Prentice Hall, Inc., En- 

glewood, N. J., pages 280). 

In the elementary school the 
music teacher is often the classroom 
teacher. In such cases the teacher 
is entirely dependent on her own 
training, but may have the assist- 
ance of a special music teacher in 
planning and meeting the problems 
of a class music program. Music 
in the Elementary School has been 
designed for college courses and 
workshops preparing the classroom 
teacher for the task ahead. It is 
nonetheless an aid to the specialist 
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who can enlarge and adapt many 
of the practical suggestions to im- 
mediate needs. 

The authors are well qualified 
for this joint effort. The experience 
of one lies principally in the field 
of music and for the other in edu- 
cation. The opening chapter is de- 
voted to pedagogical and _philo- 
sophical principles, followed by 
others of a practical nature. These 
principles of music education are 
frequently highlighted by quota- 
tions from other sources, adding 
further point to the desired norms. 
The following chapters are well or- 
ganized, amply illustrated, theory 
balanced by practice with a spe- 
cial section of “Things to do.” 
Topics discussed include teaching 
rhythmic response, melodic and 
harmonic instruments, singing, lis- 
tening, creative music, notation, 
part singing and the value of music 
in teaching related subjects. In this 
area the classroom teacher has an 
advantage, for through integra- 
tion the child gradually comes to 
think of music not as something 
boxed into a specific period of the 
day or week, but as a valuable and 
enjoyable part of his daily living. 
Additional suggestions are found 
at the end of each chapter in con- 
nection with widely used classroom 
music textbooks. A final chapter 
summarizes the principles and aims 
unfolded in the earlier pages of 
the text. 

For the Catholic educator, the 
book will of course entail use of 
other material to meet the special 
requirements of a parochial school. 
This may result in curtailing the 
book or substitution of what is 
needed. The text paints a pretty 
picture of success, but not every- 
one may have the equipment or 
the ideal conditions presumed in 
the book. All in all, however, the 
teacher will be well equipped to 
aid the less talented child, encour- 
age those with special aptitudes 
while interesting the majority in 
the phases of music making. In the 
final analysis it is not how much 
knowledge the child has of nota- 
tion as revealed by an examination 
that counts. This the authors would 
abolish in favor of a term report 
on the musical growth of the child. 

A classroom teacher prepared 
with the ideals envisioned in these 
pages will have considerable to 
offer for the advancement of the 


pupils. The specialist or supervisor 
will find so many helpful sugges. 
tions in the text that he can jjj 
afford to overlook so valuable ap 
aid in planning his own procedures, 


J. Vincent Hiccrnson, Managing Editor 
The Catholic Choirmaster. r 


Portrait of Pius XII. By Nazareno 
Padellaro, translated by Michael 
Derrick. (E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Inc., New York, 1957, pp. xi. 
274; price $5). 


This shares the blessing of much 
European prose. Well translated, it 
has a lucidity rarely matched by 
the production of English-language 
writers. This may be because so 
much idiom and nuance is impos- 
sible to translate, so that there must 
be heavy reliance on subject, predi- 
cate, and root ideas. 

Unfortunately, in spots, this work 
shows also a common European 
lack of appreciation for certain 
American characteristics. Were the 
author not so determined in forcing 
this lack of understanding upon us, 
it might be overlooked. When, for 
example, in his chapter on the 
“Transatlantic Journey” of Cardinal 
Pacelli, he cites (appreciatively) 
the anxiety of the editor of Com- 
monweal over the activities of Al 
Smith in the 1936 Presidential cam- 
paign, he shows lamentable under- 
standing of American and Catholic 
governmental loyalties. 

At this date, it can hardly truth- 
fully be written that there was 
good cause for misgivings that Mr. 
Smith’s opposition to Roosevelt 
would lead to a “revival of anti- 
Catholic prejudice.” Yet so Padel- 
laro has done. Perhaps the more 
realistic view America has taken 
of FDR has not filtered yet to 
Europe. It certainly has not reached 
the author of this work. 

It may be he lacks an under- 
standing of the electoral process, 
and thus concludes that there was 
so little opposition to Roosevelt 
that a Catholic like Smith speaking 
up against the President was akin 
to a traitor. Actually, Smith was 
spokesman for a huge block of 
Americans, including many Demo- 
crats. 

Or perhaps the author merely is 
tinged with the European awe of 
governmental authority, something 
American Catholics shed along with 
their Protestant compatriots of the 
American Revolution. 
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Whatever the case, the author’s 
obvious admiration for Roosevelt 
not only shines through the Amer- 
ican chapter of this book, but it 
casts a definite sheen of sympathy 
for FDR upon the author’s subject. 
Now, no matter what the personal 
feelings of both Pius XII and 
Padellaro may be for the late Pres- 
jdent, it is unfortunate that a vol- 
ume on the Pope should cast a 
shadow upon Roosevelt’s oppo- 
nents, especially such a great man 
as Al Smith. 

When such personalisms can be 
overlooked, the book is a valuable 
“behind the scenes” study of Pius 
XII, especially as a temporal leader. 
It is certainly more than a pious 
biography (if we attempt a pun), 
for there is analysis of the times 
and their temper in which the great 
modern Pontiff came to the throne 
of Peter. And, if we dislike Padel- 
laro’s stand in certain matters, we 
must admire his taking a stand, 
something not very common with 
many religious writers. 

He can quite bluntly state: “Too 
many Catholics, particularly in 
France, Italy, and Belgium, have 
assisted the progress of Commu- 
nism without embracing its funda- 
mental doctrines.” That may be just 
as much Padellaro’s opinion as his 
remarks about Roosevelt—but it is 
refreshing to hear such opinions. 
We only insist they must be objec- 
tively weighed, and not in the least 
invested with any type of Papal 
approbation. 

We looked disappointedly for 
some comment upon the unfortu- 
nate Rosenbergs incident. It is not 
missing, we are sure, because the 
author would hesitate to say some- 
thing about the Pope’s reported 
plea for mercy for the atom spies. 
The volume must have been pre- 
pared before the incident. 

Despite Daniel-Rops’ comments 
in the foreword to the effect that 
“the character of the man [wearing 
the tiara] scarcely seems to matter,” 
this book is about a man more than 
a position. The interest in the man 
is high at the moment. It will nat- 
urally wane a few years hence, 
when there is another Pope. But 
this is an excellent book to satisfy 
the interest that exists now in the 
incidentals in which Pius XII is 
immersed. We suspect the impor- 
tance of Pius XII is deeper—and can 
only be plumbed by another gen- 


eration. FRANK Morariss 
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APPROVED TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


THIS YEARLY listing of textbooks puts before teach- 
ers and administrators the most recent offerings in the 
textbook field. By the addition herein of textbooks 
published in the past year, together with major revi- 
sions of standard texts, readers have a means of choice 


Elementary Texts 
ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic. By Clifford B. Upton and 
Kenneth G. Fuller, 1956, varying from 
296 pages in Gr. 3-4 to 360 pages in 
Gr. 8 (American Book Co.). 

This series of books teach arithmetic so 
that pupils understand and enjoy it. One 
way of accomplishing this aim is by giv- 
ing special attention to the development 
of fundamental meanings of concepts, to 
clear explanations of the fundamental 
processes, and to a simple presentation 
of the principles underlying our number 
system. 


Arithmetic We Need. By Guy T. Bus- 
well, William A. Brownell, and Irene 
Sauble (Ginn ) 


Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 3, 348 pages, 
il, partly in full color, by Virginia 
Banks, et al. Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 
4, 332 pages, il., partly in full color, by 
John Polgreen, et al. Arithmetic We 
Need, Gr. 5, 332 pages, il., partly in full 
color, by Lealand R. Gustavson, et al. 
Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 6, 332 pages, 
il., partly in full color, by Ray Quigley, 
et al. Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 7, 332 
pages, il., partly in full color, by John 
Holmgren, et al. Arithmetic We Need, 
Gr. 8, 299 pages, il., partly in full color, 
by John Holmgren, et al. 


Basic Arithmetic Series. By John G. 
Gilmartin (Noble). Book 1, Gr. 7; 
Book 2, Gr. 8 (Pupil’s Ed. Editions 
with or without ans.) 


Here is a new edition stressing the basic 
fundamentals of arithmetic and their ap- 
plication in everyday life situations. In 
addition, there are numerous exercises 
for enrichment. 


Everyday Arithmetic. By Douglass, Kin- 
ney, Lentz, Junior Book 1, Gr. 7, 
Junior Book 2, Gr. 8 (Holt). 

These two books prepare for the study 
of algebra in Grade 9 for those stu- 
dents who plan to take a full high 
school sequence of mathematics courses. 
They prepare the general student for a 
more advanced course in general mathe- 
matics in Grade 9 or later. Teacher's 
Handbook and Answer Book for each 
book (for the teacher only). 


Making Sure of Arithmetic. By Robert 


L. Morton, et al., 1955 (Silver- 
Burdett). 


A complete arithmetic program for 
grades 1—8—textbooks, teacher’s edi- 
tions, workbooks, progress tests, 
achievement tests; the 1955 revision of 
grades 3-8 provides, in the textbooks, 
special materials for the more able 
pupil and, in the teacher’s editions, 
page-by-page suggestions for a work- 
able three-level teaching plan of “group- 
ing in depth” to meet the needs of all 
ability levels. 


New Winston Arithmetics. By Leo J. 


Brueckner, Elda L. Merton, Foster 

E. Grossnickle, Grades 1-8, 1956, 

( Winston). 
The authors write their 4th completely 
new series of arithmetics. Embodies a 
skillful inter-weaving of manipulation, 
discovery, visualization, generalizations 
and number relationships to feature per- 
fected procedures in making arithmetic 
meaningful at the classroom level. 


Numbers at Work Series. By David H. 


Patton and William E. Young, Gr. 
3-8, 1957 (Iroquois). Meet the 
Number Family, Gr. 3, 360 pages. 
Learning to Use Numbers, Gr. 4, 
384 pages. How Numbers Work, 
Gr. 5, 392 pages. What Numbers 
Can Do, Gr. 6, 424 pages. Numbers 
in Your Life, Gr. 7, 436 pages. 
Numbers for Everyone, Gr. 8, 468 
pages. 
A complete program for Gr. 1-8, with 
books for Gr. 1 and 2, 1957 texts for 
Gr. 3-8, workbooks for Gr. 3-8. Chief 
emphasis is on simplicity of presenta- 
tion and method, mastery of basic facts, 
ample drill, and development of under- 
standing. Reading level has been low- 
ered and additional review and testing 
material added. Teachers’ Manual 
gratis with classroom orders. 


One By One, Gr. 1 and Two by Two, 


Gr. 2 (ready soon). By John R. 
Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and 
Caroline Hatton Clark (World Book 
Co.). 
These text-workbooks in the Growth in 
Arithmetic series give fresh perspective 
to the teaching of primary arithmetic. 
They motivate and captivate with lively 
content, with beautiful and functional 
colored illustrations; lead pupils to an 


of what has been published within the past three years, 
The criterion has been, as in the past, one or more 
diocesan approvals or, in the case of texts issued ig 
the recent months, adoption by one or more Catholic 
schools. Elementary come first; secondary, next. 


understanding of basic number relation- 
ships as they participate in meeting 
authentic number needs; present a sys- 
tematic, paced program geared to the 
wide range of abilities of young learn- 
ers. In the Teacher’s Edition each page 
of the pupil’s book is reproduced. The 
helps for each page include concrete 
teaching aids, readiness activities, 
games, helps for meeting individual dif- 
ferences along with specific directions 
for class discussion and activities based 
on the page. 


Our First & Second Number Book. By 
I. Victor Burger, Ph.D., and Lillian 
R. Rossbach (Noble) 


The modern concept of teaching mean- 
ingful arithmetic in the primary grades 
is developed in these workbooks through 
the use of numerous simple objects and 
devices, such as blocks, balls, beads, 
etc., that are illustrated and suggested 
for the children to manipulate in con- 
junction with writing the exercises in 
their workbooks. 


Problems in Mathematics Series. By 
John G. Gilmartin, Intermediate 
Book for Grades 5-6, with Answer 
Book; Junior Mathematics for 
Grades 7-9 (Noble) 

Each book contains many hundreds of 
problems covering every phase of the 
mathematics taught in the grades. Ex- 
cellent training in reasoning. 


Progress in Arithmetic Series. By 
Mother Paulita Campbell, 1.H.M. 
(Sadlier ) 

Cloth Edition for Gr. 4-8 inclusive, 
each about 188 pages, with Teacher's 
Manual and Key for each book. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic. By Har- 
tung, Van Engen, Knowles, Mahoney, 
Gr. 3-5 (Scott Foresman & Co.) 


A new program to help children see 
what happens in arithmetic. (Teaching 
Guide for each grade.) 


Understanding Numbers. By Sister An- 
gelica, S.S.J.—formerly arithmetic 
consultant for the Diocese of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, under the direction 
of Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westen- 
berger, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools for the Diocese of Green 
Bay, Gr. 1 and 2, 1957 (Laidlaw) 


A new first, and second grade number 
program developed and tested in the 
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Elementary Texts 
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classroom with a step-by-step teaching 
plan that makes teaching and learning 
easy. 


Understanding Arithmetic. By E. T. 
McSwain, et al., 1956 (Gr. 1-8), 
Pupils’ Book, Teacher’s Manual and 
Workbook available for each grade, 
3-8. Pupils’ Book and Teacher’s Edi- 
tion available for grades 1 and 2 
( Laidlaw ) 


A new visualized approach that leads 
pupils to discover and understand num- 
ber relationships and processes; clear 
step-by-step learning; sequential devel- 
opment, without gaps; an abundance of 
practice; built-in problem solving tech- 
niques ; cumulative reviews and tests. 


Upton-Fuller Arithmetics. Books 3-8, 
1956 (American Book Co.) 


Through the use of number relation- 
ships, motivating problems, a thorough 
testing program, and a simple vocabu- 
lary, the Upton-Fuller Arithmetics give 
arithmetic real meaning. Children learn 
to understand arithmetic and apply it. 


Arithmetic Workshop. By Upton and 
Uhlinger, Books 1-8, 1957-1958, 
(American Book Co.) 


Contains practical problems which are 
related to the pupil’s everyday life. To 
insure arithmetic success, these work- 
books provide an excellent maintenance 





program, challenging activities, and 
numerous tests and remedial exercises. 


ART 


Paper Figures. By Anna E. Pauli and 


Margaret S. Mitzit, 102 pages, 1957 

(Chas. Bennett Pub. Co.) 
A guide for children. Lets each begin- 
ner express himself with freedom in 
the making of human and animal forms 
of papers, many with moving heads, 
arms and legs. Any figure can be made 
in any size that suits the purpose for 
which it is to be used—as small as a 
party favor or as large as a figure for 
a parade. Each idea necessitates accu- 
rate measurements and careful construc- 
tion. 





Paper Sculpture and Construction. By 


Josephine V. Miller, 56 pages 1957, 

(Chas. Bennett Pub. Co.) 
This book simplifies construction meth- 
ods enough so that a child can use them 
in doing his own work. Presents the 
material in such sequence as to acquaint 
the reader with the medium and ex- 
pound its artistic potentialities, step-by- 
step. Includes an enlightening section on 
line, mass and color, and a simplified 
approach to acquaint students with a 
knowledge of form, light and shadow 
through the medium of paper. Also pre- 
sents photographs of realistic and ab- 
stract paper sculpture renditions de- 
signed by elementary grade children. 








CIVICS 


The Story of American Democraey, 
Third Edition. By Mabel B. Casner 
and Ralph, Henry Gabriel, 1955, 736 
pages (Harcourt) 


An up-to-date major revision of this 
best selling 7th and 8th grade textbook 
in a new and colorful format. Annotated 
study of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution within the text 
itself. Color is used on 80% of the maps 
to highlight key areas. For teachers are 
Teaching Tests and Key for Tests, as 
also a Teacher’s Manual and Resource 
Book. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
& COMPOSITION 


The Good English Series. By Harold 
G. Shane, Florence Ferris, and E, EF. 
Keener, Gr. 2-8, Pupils’ Book, Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Workbook available 
for each grade 3-8 (Laidlaw) 


A program of writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, and observing activities with ample 
instruction in language fundamentals, 
which encourages creative expression 
and appreciation and promotes health 
social growth. Content and procedure 
flexible enough to allow for individual 
and class differences. 
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The third-grade text in 
SE 


The 
SEZ Catholic 
Unified Social Studies 
Working 
Together 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


To the Boys and Girls 

People Who Make Our Homes 

How We Get Foods 

Where We Get Clothing 

How We Travel 

How We Send and Receive Messages 
Indians in Our Land 

Living in Our Parish 

Today and Long Ago 

To You Who Teach WORKING TOGETHER 


WORKING TOGETHER is a third-grade social studies textbook which has been planned to help teacher 
and pupil. It has many special features such as the “picture dictionaries” placed at the start of each unit 
to help you introduce new words and concepts. A special section, TODAY AND LONG AGO, presents 
review and summary material. Songs, poems, stories and activities are included for enrichment. 


WORKING TOGETHER Textbook $2.25 net 
Directed Activities (student's workbook) 50 net 
Teacher’s Guide (free with orders of 20 or more) 


WRITE TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Mary C. Burke + John E. Creeden 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


September 1957 





SPECIAL LOW PRICES - 


Poche UNIFORMS 
BLOUSES 
BLAZER JACKETS 


created by WEATHER CRAFT 
VALUE #1 
Rayon Gabardine 
Jumpers = 


GRADE 
SCHOOL 
SIZE 


4" 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
SIZE 


5 


SCHOOL 
EMBLEM 
INCLUDED 


o » * 
OTHER STYLES & FABRICS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


VALUE #2 


Blouses 
VERY FINE BROADCLOTH 


Peter Pan Collars 
Puffed Sleeves $ qu 
EA 
Sao 
a ns 


Buttons To Match 
School Color 
FINE DACRON 
Long Sleeves Slightly Extra 


VALUE #3 


Blazer Jackets 


100% WOOL WHITE SHETLANDS 
Bound Piping Edges in Your 
2 Pockets 


ALL HIGH scHoot sizes *] 5%, 
OTHER COLOR JACKETS AVAILABLE 





School Colors. 





© WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY! 


®@ WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
ASK FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST 


WEATHERCRAFT COMPANY 
3 EAST 14th ST. © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Language Teaching in Gr. 1 and 2 
(Revised Edition). By Mildred A. 
Dawson, 150 pages (World Book 
Co.) 


A complete, yet brief, course in the 
teaching of language in the first two 
grades. It deals with major aspects of 
the language program including the 
various means by which children ac- 
quire ideas to express and develop inter- 
est in expressing them. Concrete sugges- 
tions with models of lesson develop- 
ment are given in the fields of oral and 
written expression, with respect to both 
initial teaching and corrective measures. 
Several chapters are devoted to correct 
usage and the speech program. Bibliog- 
raphies, suggested filmstrips and re- 
cordings, and guides to language games 
help the teacher to broaden and enrich 
the program. A typical experience unit 
is outlines for each grade. 


Language Workbook, Gr. 2. By Mildred 
A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales, 96 
pages (World Book Co.) 

This workbook has special features for 
the second-grade classroom. It provides 
written exercises in capitalizing, cor- 
rect sentence form, and a few easy 
items of usage; at the same time it 
affords many opportunities for reading, 
listening, and oral language. The writ- 
ing of simple sentences, stories, and 
letters is carried out under guidance. 
The well-planned dictation exercises 
help pupils acquire the skills necessary 
for independent writing. Through vari- 
ous experiences, children learn to ar- 
range facts and ideas in sequence, to 
observe carefully, to add new words to 
their vocabulary. Illustrated in four 
colors with pictures that convey in- 
formation, stimulate discussion, and call 
for spontaneous, informal creative ex- 
pression. Complete instructions for the 
teacher are given in the Teacher’s Edi- 
tion. The workbook parallels and com- 
plements the language program set up 
in the clothbound, non-expendable text- 
book Round the School Year. 


Voyages in English, Gr. 1. By Sister 
Francis Borgia Connors and Sister 
Rose Anita McDonnell, 60 pages, 
(Loyola) 


This is the latest addition to the series 
that has many diocesan approvals. Ear- 
lier titles were detailed with authorship 
in the Sept. 1955 issue of THe CaTHOLIc 
Epucator. Teacher’s manual available. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


American Heritage Series, Sets 1-V (10 
Books in each set), Gr. 5 and up 
(American Book Co.) 

Filled with inspiring narratives of the 
struggles and heroism of our fore- 
fathers, these exciting books combine 
reading for pleasure with reading for 
information. They illustrate in dramatic 
fashion the significance of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 


Prose and Poetry Journeys, 5th 
1957, Gr. 7, Prose and Poetry Ad. 
ventures, 5th Ed., 1957, Gr. 8 (L, 
W. Singer Co., Inc.) 

Attractive new books featuring a bal- 
ance of the old and the new in literature. 
Two-level reading and appreciation 
program. Each has an index by titles 
and by authors, an index of reading 
skills, biographical sketches of authors, 
and a ten-page dictionary. Two colump 
pages, illustrated. 


Reading for Life Series: (Lippincott) 
From Here On, 1954, Husband & 
Bright, 550 pages. 

All Around the Land, 1955, Colburn, 
475 pages 

Youth and the World, 1956, Whit- 
taker, 500 pages. 


These four books are reader anthologies 
designed to help student know and un- 
derstand other people and lands. 


Treasury of  Literature—Readtext 
Series. By Leland B. Jacobs and 
Eleanor M. Johnson, 1956 (Merrill) 
Treat Shop, Gr. 3, 264 pages 
Magic Carpet, Gr. 4, 360 pages 
Enchanted Isles, Gr. 5, 360 pages 
Adventure Lands, Gr. 6, 408 pages 


This series offers a complete guided 
literature reading program designed for 
classroom use which enables pupils to 
enjoy reading and help build stronger 
readers, too. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Catholic Geography Series. By Fred- 
erick Branom, Sister Juliana Bedier, 
Helen Ganey, George McVey, and 
Sister M. Chaminade (Sadlier) 
Neighbors in One World, Gr. 8, 
1956, rev. ed. 272 pages. (Special 
editions for Missouri and New 
Jersey.) 

World Neighbors, New Jersey Edi- 

tion, 380 pages. 
This series has a thoroughly Catholic 
viewpoint in presenting the study of 
people in various countries. The friendly 
cooperation of Sisters, supervisors, and 
priests has made it possible to enrich 
and perfect the series in a revision now 
in preparation. 


Exploring New York: Third Edition. 
By Bertrand M. Wainger, et al., 1956, 
497 pages (Harcourt) 
Geography, history, and civics of New 
York State. For a 7th grade course. 


Homelands Beyond the Seas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Han- 
kins, 1955, 512 pages (Iroquois) 

Covers Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Polar Regions. 
Regional, political, and social aspects. 


Homelands of the Americas. By Ernest 
L. Thurston and Grace Croyle Han- 
kins, 1954, 479 pages (Iroquois) 

Regional and political aspects of the 
Americas, North, Central, South. Rec- 
ommended by the Pan American Union. 
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Plymouth Teaching Aids! 


The Famous Plymouth 
PUPILS’ DESK CHART 


$3.25 per dozen—$26.49 per 100 
Letter Cards in Boxes — $2.98 per dozen 
Number Cards in Boxes — $2.98 per dozen 


SPECIAL DESK CHARTS 
14 inches wide — 10 inches High 


(Especially for Grade Levels 1 and 2 


Slow Learners) 


a. 50c each—$5.75 per dozen 
PERFO SEAT WORK Minimum order one dozen—plus postage 


Used with ordinary practice paper 7'/2x 8”. Each a6 pupil set. May be used over and 
over. Written answers do not show through perforations. Each paper may be used to 
receive four complete sets of answers. 


Gade 1A-2B How Many? R949..89c Geode sae foxy ht Clee anne? 
le 

Grade 1A-2B Little Questions we Ge ede 3 Out ct RONG... 

Riddles R950 ede 3A The of Plc at. 


Making Words R951.. 
89c 


(Add 22¢ to your order for posta e) 
Minimum order $2.00—No ES: 6. 


B104. Inventory test of 100 addition facts separately, 10¢ 
each, 89c adozen. (Order at least one key.) 

B104K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25. 

Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 
10c each, 89c adozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 

B108K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial 
index references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts separately, 
10c each, 89c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 

B119K. Key for the preceding. with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. 

B123. Inventory test of the 90 division facts separately, 10c 
each, 89c adozen. (Order, also, at least one key.) 

Bi! Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
references, 10c each, three for 25c. Manual on diagnostic use 
of the inventory tests included with each purchase of any of the 
above units. 


89c PER DOZEN—MINIMUM ORDER 2 DOZEN OF 
ANY COMBINATION. 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is in- 
cluded with each purchase of any of the above units. 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 


In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 


Seat Plan in ome dark paper, 8” x 8”, with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ names 
Om cards included). Total of 70 compartments. Usable in large or small classrooms. 


f\ ngeey sf of cards is included with each unit. A total space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for 5c 
Cee, Pink or White). 


New! fhe into cleqr transparent acetate envelope which has bound edges and brass corners. It is neat 


end long wearin 
os i ONLY $1.00 postpaid 


$10.98 per doz.—plus postage—no C.O.D.'s 
Without Acetate Cover 60c each—$5.75 per dozen 


Send 10c for Complete Catalogue of New Teaching Aids —- ADD POSTAGE ON ALL ORDERS 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 2921 West 63rd Street, Chicago 29, Illinois 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Man In His World. By Harlan H. 
Barrows, et al. (Silver-Burdett) 


An up-to-date geography program for 
grade 3 through junior high school, 
tracing the effects of differing environ- 
ments upon men’s ways of living in 
various parts of the world, including 
workbooks and teacher’s guides round- 
ing out a program that is attractive and 
vital to all pupils. 


Our Neighbors and Faith Series. By J. 
Russell Smith, Frank E. Sorenson, 
Norman Carls, Margery D. Howarth, 
Gr. 5-6, 1956, 1957 (Winston) 

A new geography series that stresses 
the interdependence of people. Emphasis 
is placed upon the social aspects of ge- 
ography. 


Singer Social Studies Series. By Hunni- 
cutt, Grambs, 1957 (Singer), J Play, 
Primer, I] Live With Others, Gr. 1; 
I Have Friends, Gr. 2; I Know 
People, Gr. 3. 

Story situations and tell-a-story pic- 
tures provide discussion topics and 
learning experiences which help today’s 
children accomplish goals of responsible 
and effective citizenship. Four color 
covers. Vocabulary, sentence length, 
thought density, and the introduction 
of new words are carefully controlled. 
Teachers’ Manuals at each grade in 
preparation. Companion books available. 


World Around Us. By Zoe A. Thralls, 
1956, 480 pages (Harcourt) 

A climatic geography explaining for 
junior high school students man and 
his relationship to his total environment. 
A 320-page manual and 32-page booklet 
of Teaching Tests (with key) are pre- 
pared for use with it. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Just Like Me (Picture Primer) ; Being 
Six (Book 1); Seven or So (Book 
2); From Eight to Nine (Book 3). 
By Bauer, Baruch, Montgomery, 
Pounds (Scott Foresman & Co.) 

New health and safety program offers 
dramatic new approaches to health and 
safety teaching. (With Teacher’s Edi- 
tions. ) 


Road to Health Series, 1957 Edition, Gr. 
1-8, by Jones, et al. (Laidlaw) 

The 1957 edition contains a completely 
balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health. It is char- 
acterized also by the following features : 
1. A built-in program of suggested ac- 
tivities, games and stunts. 2. Abundant 
teaching aids and suggestions to enrich 
the health program. 3. Four-color illus- 
trations for continuous pupil motiva- 
tion. 4. Careful vocabulary control. 5. 
Convenient pupils’ handbooks for quick 
reference and review. 


The Road to Health Series. By Edwina 
Jones, Edna Morgan, Bertine Ma- 


loney, Paul Landis, Thelma Shaw, 
Gr. 1-8 (Laidlaw) 


The series concerns itself with the total 
health of children, including the physi- 
cal, the mental, the emotional, and the 
social health phases. 


HISTORY 


Catholic School History Series. By Very 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., John E. 
O'Loughlin, Ph.D. (Laidlaw) 

The Story of My America, Gr. 5, 448 
pages (Laidlaw) 


The story of the people who discovered, 
settled, and developed the United States, 
with emphasis on the period prior to 
1865. 


Our Old World Background, Gr. 6, 512 
pages (Laidlaw) 


A story of civilization from earliest 
times leading to an understanding of 
America’s background and the events 
which led to its discovery. 


A History of the United States, Gr. 7, 
416 pages, Gr. 8, 416 pages (Laidlaw) 


The story of America from events lead- 
up to the first landings on this continent 
to the present. 


Christian Social History Series. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Philip Furlong, Don 
Sharkey, Sister Margaret, S.H., 
S.N.D. (Sadlier) 


In this series, the authors have faith- 
fully followed the aims and principles 
presented in guiding growth in Christian 
social living and as a result, they have 
written textbooks worthy of our Cath- 
olic tradition in education. 


How Our Nation Began, Gr. 4, 192 pages 
(Sadlier ) 


Introduces the study of American His- 
tory from discovery and colonization 
through the Revolutionary War. 


How Our Nation Grew, Gr. 5, 218 pages 
(Sadlier ) 


American History from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present. 


Before Our Nation Began, Gr. 6, 288 
pages (Sadlier) 
Covers old world backgrounds of Amer- 
ican history. 


Making of Our Nation, Gr. 5, 376 pages 
(Sadlier ) 


A combined text designed for schools 
which require a complete cycle of Amer- 
ican history from colonization to the 
present in the fifth grade. 


Idaho in the Pacific Northwest. By 
Floyd R. Barber and Dan W. Martin, 
1955, 450 pages (Caxton) 

An integrated series of social studies, 
written for use at the junior high school 
level in the state of Idaho. Covers from 
the period of exploration to the present. 


Land of Our Lady History Series. By 
Msgr. O'Leary, Msgr. Elwell, Msgr. 


Roche, and a distinguished group of 
Sisters (Benziger) 

Founders of Freedom, 296 pages 
Bearers of Freedom, 384 pages 
Leaders of Freedom, 288 pages 
Challenge of Freedom, 320 pages 
Guardian of Freedom, 384 pages 


This series is based on the unit plan, 
The style of presentation of each text js 
simple, direct and easily comprehended 
by the pupil of the grade for which it 
designed. The series covers the entire 
range of American and Old World 
history for Gr. 4-8. Stress is laid upon 
the fact that the discovery and found- 
ing of our country were motivated by 
Christian ideals. Pupils are made aware 
of their social relationships as mani- 
fested in home, church, and school. 


Story of American Democracy, Third 
Edition. By Mabel B. Casner and 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Introduction by 
Carl Sandberg, 1955, 720 pages (Har- 
court) 

A text for the junior high school course 
in American history, it contains new 
material explaining the basic philosophy 
of government as expressed in the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and contrasting these concepts 
with Communism. Teaching Tests 
(with key) and a Teacher’s Manual 
and Resource Book. 


Story of Our America. By John Van 
Duyn Southworth and Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth, 1955, 878 pages 
(Iroquois ) 

The story of our land from the Norse- 
men to today. 


United States History. By Fremont P. 
Wirth, 1955, 807 pages (American 
Book Co.) 


A chronological and topical history of 
the United States with emphasis on the 
twentieth century stressing history that 
appeals to students and giving it mean- 
ing. 


MUSIC 


American Singer, Second Edition. Books 
1-8. By Beattie et al., 1954-1957, 
(American Book Co.) 


Music is fun, and it’s easy with the 
American Singer. Experiences in all 
types of expression are included ; vocal, 
instrumental, and rhythmic. Each book 
teaches one thing at a time and provides 
ample repetition and opportunities for 
its use. 


Books and Charts. By Justine Ward 
Music Chart, First Year (revised 
1956) (Catholic Education Press) 
Look and Listen, Music 2, 80 pages 
Think and Sing, Music 3, 80 pages 
Sing and Pray, Music 4, 96 pages 

Musie 1—That All May Sing—Teachers’ 
Guide. By Justine Ward, 102 pages, 
8% x 11, illustrated, 1957 (Catholic 
Education Press) 

Simplified music principles for regular 
classroom ‘teachers. Each chapter con- 
tains material for one week. 
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RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


Now every teacher can put across a really effective 
music program right in the classroom! These 
specially planned RCA Victor Educational Records 
make it easy for even a teacher untrained in music 
to cover basic fundamentals of music appreciation 
-..and much more. 


All recordings have been designed by leading 
music educators for school use. Most of them 
contain specific teaching instructions, well illus- 
trated, for their most effective utilization. 


Yes, you can teach music—thousands of teachers 
in schools across the country have proven the 
effectiveness of these records. Send the coupon 
today for information on any or all of these 
educational records. 


oe maarnes omen 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


Educational Services Camden, N. J. 
Tmk(s) ® 


September 1957 


Record Library for Elementary Schools. A complete series 
of 21 albums covering Rhythm, Listening, Singing, etc. 
Complete teaching instructions in each album. All albums 
available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


“A Singing School.’”’ Ten superb albums complementing 
the Birchard music textbooks of the same name, now issued 
by Summy Publishing Co. Can be used independently of the 
textbooks. Albums available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 
Folk Dance Records. Sitxeen authentic records of tradi- 
tional and familiar folk dances from America and ten foreign 
lands. Illustrated instructions for each dance. Records 
available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


“‘Let’s Square Dance!”’ A ‘“‘How-to-do-it’’ series on square 

dancing in five special albums. Graded for use from Third 

Grade through High School. Each album contains illustrated 

a and is available separately at 33%, 45, and 
rpm. 


instruments of the Orchestra. This album (at 78 rpm only) 
teaches true aural recognition of each instrument in the 


orchestra. Separate and musically interesting solo selec- 
tions recorded by each instrument. 


The History of Music in Sound. Five albums (of a projected 
ten album series) which will cover music from the earliest 
times to the present day. Each album, available separately 
at 33% only, correlates with a volume of the ‘‘New Oxford 
History of Music” published by Oxford University Press. 


RCA Educational Services, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the following RCA Victor Educa. 
tional Records: 





AI 
ADDRESS——_______ 


COTY ZONE STATE 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Lesson Plans (for Music 1). By Sister 
Rose Vincent, 73 pages, 8% x 11, 
illustrated, 1957 (Catholic Education 
Press) 


Daily and weekly lesson plans for 30 
weeks—pitch calls for non-singers. 


Music 4—Sing and Pray. By Justine 
Ward, 96 pages, cloth bound, colored 
pictures, 1957 (Catholic Education 
Press ) 

Seventy-four songs. Vocal exercises. 
Modulation to Dominant. Study of 
Fifths and Thirds. Two part polyphony. 
Gregorian staff, notes, neums and 
rhythm. Chironomy. 

Music 4—W all Chart. By Justine Ward, 
4 pages, 2 sheets, in attractive colors, 
1957 (Catholic Education Press) 


Music 5—Music’s Golden Tongue. By 
Justine Ward, 80 pages, cloth bound, 
colored pictures, 1957 (Catholic Edu- 
cation Press) 


Music 5 and 6 Wall Chart. By Justine 
Ward, 3 pages Gr. 5, 1 page Gr. 6, 
in attractive colors, 1957 (Catholic 
Education press) 


Music for Life. By Sister Mary John 
Bosco, Gr. 5, 188 pages, il. partly in 
color by Crimilda Pontes, 1957 (Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly) 

Basic music text book correlated with 
other school interests, parish worship 





and play activities. Recordings and sup- 
plementary materials. 


New Music Horizons. By Osbourne 
McConathy, et al. (Silver-Burdett) 


A complete learning program for grades 
1-8 with a five-fold program of music 
activities and experiences involving 
singing, playing, dancing, listening, and 
creating, including pupil’s books, teach- 
er’s books, and recordings for each 
grade. 


Singing As We Play. Primer I. By 
Dorothea Warren Fox, 48 pages, il. 
in full color (Ginn) 


Singing All The Day. Primer II. By 
Ruth Wood, 48 pages, il. in full 
color (Ginn) 


Singing On Our Way. 2nd Gr. By Ruth 
Wood, 176 pages, il. partly in full 
color by Ruth Wood, et al. (Ginn) 


Singing and Rhyming. 3rd Grade. By 
Alison Cummings and Eloise Wilkin, 
192 pages, il. partly in color (Ginn) 


Singing Every Day. 4th grade. By Ruth 
Wood, Alison Cummings, and Eloise 
Wilkin, 204 pages, il. partly in color 
(Ginn) 


Singing Together. 5th Grade. By Ruth 
Wood, et al., 216 pages, il. partly in 
color (Ginn) 


Singing in Harmony. 6th Grade. By 
Ruth Wood, et al., 240 pages, il. partly 
in color (Ginn) 





Now used in Catholic 


67 Irving Place, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books providing Better Education 
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Sing Juniors. 7th Grade. By Pitts, Glenn, 
Watters, Warsen, 240 pages, il. partly 
in color by Ruth Wood, et al. (Ginn) 


Singing Teen-Agers. 8th Grade. By Pitts, 
Glenn, Watters, Warsen, 256 pages, 
il. partly in color by Ruth Wood and 
Elizabeth Booz (Ginn) 
Together We Sing. By Wolfe, Krone, 
Fullerton, 1956-57, Gr. 1-6 (Follett) 
A new series of basic song-texts for the 
elementary schools, based on a rich col- 
lection of songs of highest musical 
quality and interest to children. Musica} 
development is integrated with aesthetic 
enrichment, instrumental experience, 
rhythmic expression and social values. 
Two albums of records supplement each 
book. Books in the Series—Music 
Round the Clock, Gr. 1—Music Round 
the Town, Gr. 2—Music Through the 
Year, Gr. 3—Music Across Our Coun- 
try, Gr. 4—Voices of America, Gr. 5— 
Voices of the World, Gr. 6. 


We Sing and Praise, Music Series for 
Catholic Schools. By Sister Cecilia, 
S.C., Sister John Joseph, C.S.J., Sis- 
ter Rose Margaret, C.S.J. We Sing 
and Play (teachers’ book for kinder- 
garten and Gr. 1), We Sing and 
Listen, Gr. 2, We Sing and Danee, 
Gr. 3, (Ginn) 

A new series of sacred and secular 
music for basal instruction in Gr. 1-8 
It exemplifies the Catholic tradition and 
coordinates with the teaching of Chris- 
tian social living. Material is arranged 
to fit the liturgical year. Instructions in 
the children’s books simplify planning 
and presentation. Special attention is 
given to the Gregorian chant through- 
out the series. 


PENMANSHIP 


Catholic School Handwriting Series. Gr. 
1-8. (Noble & Noble) 


Correlated handwriting materials; al- 
phabet (manuscript) wall charts ; alpha- 
bet (cursive) wall charts; self-checking 
handwriting chart; visible plastic letter 
guide; handwriting guide sheet; pupil's 
name card and plastic case; and Ayres’ 
measuring scale for handwriting. 


Kittle’s Penmanship, Books 1-8, By 
Kittle, 1956-1957 (American Book 
Co.) 

Pupils learn to write the easy, quick 
way with Kittle’s Penmanship. The 
simplified alphabets, the sound writing- 
readiness program, the use of motor and 
visual helps, and the valuable review 
work are some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this series. 


Manuscript Writing the Easy Way, 
pages, 1956 (Palmer) 

A teacher’s manual, is an introductory 
book for the beginners of manuscript 
writing. This revised book presents pre- 
cise phrases for the teacher to use im 
teaching. By the “Rhythm Count” 
method the letters are presented accord- 
ing to a definite stroke relationship pat: 
tern. Additional child-interest mat 

for each letter is listed. As soon as the 

letter is learned, it is used in various 
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Specialists in Catholic Cards 
for Fund Raising in Parochial 
Schools and Church Organizations 


Greeting Cards is our business and our only business 
twelve months of the year. We give greeting cards our 
undivided attention and therefore maintain an ever in- 
creasing variety of carefully selected and designed Catholic 
Cards to your individual liking. 


Wy 
i Mu America’s Leading and Largest 
ahh: 


We were one of the first if not the first greet- 
ing card houses to actively promote the idea 
of remembering that CHRISTMAS is really 
CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY and not just a com- 
mercial holiday. 


Prompt and accurate deliveries of your 
Greetings Cards for Christmas will be made up 
to the last minute. We have a 
complete line of wrapping paper and 
everyday cards (Religious and Secu- 
lar) our quantity prices are surpris- 

ingly low. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 
@ 

ASK US FOR 
QUANTITY PRICES 


CRESTCARD COMPANY 
235 Halsey Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send me your Religious Christmas Card 
samples on approval. 


TT atitie 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


words that utilize only the letters that 
have been taught previously. Each les- 
son is motivated by child-interest illus- 
trations and the words used are on the 
child’s vocabulary level. 


My First Writing Book, 64 pages, 1956 
(Palmer) 


Optional, consumable workbook for be- 
ginning manuscript pupils designed to 
accompany manual described above. 
Lined as the #3007 Primary Paper. 


My Second Writing Book, 64 pages, 
1957 (Palmer) 


1957 EDITION! 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable workbook 
for manuscript writing for first graders, designed 
to accompeny the teacher's manual descri 


at right. Copyright 1956. 35¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable workbook for 
second fcc to accompany the teacher's 
manuel described at right. Copyright 1957. 
44¢ each 


PALMER 
METHOD 


Fountain 
Pen 75¢ each 
in orders of 
one dozen or more 
Attractive pens in assorted colors with medium, 
fine or extra fine replaceable points... valu- 
able aid to better penmanship. 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. 
1957. Series of nonconsumable books 
with grade level appeal. 
designed to cover transition from manu- 
script to cursive in any grade. Order 
Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; 
Book 3A and upper grade books if cursive 
‘s taught after manuscript. 


(20¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out with the 
correct procedure and makes manuscript writing 
@ pleasure for both pupil and teacher. $1.35 


Teacher's Manual FREE with individual orders 
of 20 or more workbooks described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, small 
letters and numerals. 
blackboard border. Cars are 18'/2 x 17 


white on black or green. $1.15 each 


Optional, consumable workbook for sec- 
ond grade manuscript pupils divided 
into two units. Unit one requires manual 
described above and instructional mate- 
rial for Unit Two is within the work- 
book itself. This workbook gives a com- 
plete review of all first grade instruc- 
tion with additional material presenting 
all phases of language arts program for 
this grade level. All words on com- 
monly known “word lists” are pre- 
sented; emphasis is directed toward 
most common difficulties, problem of the 
left-handed pupil, etc. Lined as the 
#3009 Paper. 


Cursive Writing the Easy Way, 32 or 


36 pages, revised, 1957 (Palmer) 












Copyright 


Book 3A is 









25¢ each 











(Teacher's Manual) 


Excellent as permanent 


In manuscript or cursive. Colors: 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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These books are the latest publications 
in cursive writing. They follow the 
fundamental principles of developing a 
skill through correct position, relaxa- 
tion, and timing, but aim to make the 
handwriting period simple, concise and 
definite—avoiding any needless drill, A 
clear concept of each letter’s form js 
acquired easily through the simple but 
concrete analysis of each letter. No 
manual is needed as each book contains 
instructions for the teacher. 


Our Print Letters and How We Make 


Them, 64 pages (Zaner-Bloser) Our 
A-B-C’s and How We Improve 
Them, 64 pages, (Zaner-Bloser) 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are 
combined with the correct visualization 
of each letter to produce better writing. 
Every letter of the alphabet is care- 
fully illustrated for study and improve- 
ment. 


Basic Reading Skills for Junior High 
School Use. By Gray, Monroe, Art- 
ley, Arbuthnot (Scott-Foresman) 


Workbook providing a refresher pro- 
gram on reading skills for junior-high 
students not reading up to their grade 
level. 


At Home (Primer). By Hanna and An- 
derson (Basic Social Studies Pro- 
gram, 1) 72 pages, 1956 (Scott, 
Foresman ) 


At School. By Hanna and Anderson 
(Basic Social Studies Program, 1) 
96 pages, 1956 (Scott, Foresman) 


Easy Growth in Reading. By Gertrude 
Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. 
Henderson, Alice Meighen, and Mar- 
jorie Pratt, Gr. 1-6 (Winston) 


A complete basic reading program for 
Gr. 1-6. “High-Interest—Low Vocab- 
ulary” is an outstanding feature of the 
series. 


Faith and Freedom Series, New Edi- 
tion. By Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D.; the late Sister Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P.; Sister M. Charlotte, 
R.S.M.; Sister Margaret Michael, 
O.P.; and Doctor Mary Synon. 
Under the auspices of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the 
Catholic University of America. 


On the Road to Reading. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Pre-Reading Book. 64 
pages, il. in full color by Joan Esley 
and Martha Setchell. 


Here We Come, New Ed. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Pre-Primer I. 48 pages, 
il. in full color by Charlotte Ware. 


This is Our Home, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Pre-Primer II. 64 
pages, il. in full color by Charlotte 

Ware. 


Here We Are Again, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Pre-Primer Ill. i 
pages, il. in full color by Corinne 
Dillon. (My Reading and Phonics 
Book for Pre-Primers J, II, III.) 
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This Is Our Family, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Primer. 175 pages, il. 
in full color by Corinne Malvern and 
Ralph Shepherd. 


These Are Our Friends, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Marguerite. First Reader, 
192 pages, il. in full color by Corinne 
Malvern and Charlotte Ware. 


These Are Our Neighbors, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Marguerite, Second Reader, 
256 pages, il. in full color by Alcy 
Kendrick, Corinne Malvern, and 
Ralph Shepherd. 


This is Our Parish, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite. Advanced Second 
Reader. 256 pages, il. in full color by 
Corinne Malvern and Charlotte Ware. 


This is Our Town, New Ed. By Sister M. 
Marguerite. Third Reader, 320 pages, 
il. in full color by Charlotte Ware. 


This is Our Valley, New Ed. By Sister 
M. Marguerite, Miriam Mason. Ad- 
vanced Third Reader, 320 pages, il. 
in full color by Charlotte Ware. 


This is Our Land, New Ed. By Sister 
Margaret Michael, O.P., Mary Synon. 
Fourth Reader. 400 pages, il. with full 
pages in color by Dale Nichols and 
other pictures. — 


These are Our People, New Ed. By 
Sister M. Celine, O.S.F., Mary Synon. 
Fifth Reader. 416 pages, il. with full 
pages in color. 


Fun Around The World. By Frances W. 
Keene, 128 pages, (Seahorse) 
Stories and activities of the children of 
the UN countries. Published in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information. 


The Iroquois Phonics Series, By Wini- 
fred Kittredge Eaton and Bertha 
Franklin James, 1956 (Iroquois) 
The Wordshop, Book I, 142 pages 
Reading Trails, Book II, 142 pages 
The Highroad to Reading, Book III, 
142 pages. 


Phonics taught systematically taking up 
the sounds within words in an orderly, 
logical plan for giving the beginner 
confidence, independence, and mastery 
in reading. 


Let’s Read! New Series—A Program 
for Gr. 7-12, Book 1 by Murphy, 
Miller and Murphy, Book 2 by Mur- 
phy, Lundgren, and Miller, Book 3 
by Murphy, Miller, and Murphy, 
Book 4 by Murphy, Miller, and 
Quinn. Teacher’s Manual for each 
book free to teachers (Holt) 


While it is difficult to fix grade place- 
ment of such books, Book 1 is recom- 
mended for students in Gr. 7 whose 
reading ability is at the 4th or 5th 
grade level; Book 2 for students in 
Gr. 8 who are two or three years re- 
tarded in reading ability; Book 3 for 
students in Gr. 9 who are similarly re- 
tarded; and Book 4 for students any- 
where in Gr. 10-12 whose reading 
ability is at the level of Gr. 8 or 9. 
Each book may be used independently 
or in sequence. 


Mastery of Reading, Revised and En- 
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larged, Gr. 7-12, By Bailey and Lea- Phonics Through Pictures (Mentzer , 
vell, 1956, il. (American Book Co.) Bush) és 
Lively, interest-packed materials make A series of three books for the primary 3 
up the content of these books. Selections grades. ¢ 
were chosen for their appeal to young one =~ wi 
readers and their literary worth. A bi co a ates = = ae rps rn 
continuing and expanding reading pro- Dr. Emmett A Betts (Wheeler Pub ‘s 
gram stresses comprehension, speed, Co.) ‘ , 7 v3 
and vocabulary development. : ‘A 
- ee s An action-packed story of a little West- 
Phonics We Use, Book A, Primer level. ern fort—of Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux ‘ 
Book B. First Reader level, By —of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic 
Meighen, Pratt, Halvorsen, 1957 











ride for help still stands unparalleled in 
American history. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates at the lowest 
readability level yet achieved in the 
series (low level A). 





(Lyons & Carnahan) 


These are the first two workbooks in 
the revised series. Books C, D and E 
will be available in fall. 
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AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 























Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 











A GRADED . * 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 

















The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program : 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading ‘| 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 








































































































WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 20 
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sAVINGS 


DOLLAR 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 
“g OUR T-57 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involes NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND APTITUDE TESTS 


The APTITUDE TESTS give a reliable picture of 
the student's capabilities for various types of work 
in which he has a good chance to succeed. 


The Achievement Tests emphasize judgment as 
well as knowledge. 


Simplicity is the key note—technical terms are 
either eliminated or minimized, both in the items 
and in the interpretation of results. 


NEW TESTS 


Intermediate Battery Tests, Grades 4-6 

Advanced Battery Tests, Grades 7-9 
A new approach in the measurement of achieve- 
ment. Based on the latest research. (Easy to 
score either by hand or machine) 

Algebra Test for Engineers 

Pictographic Self-Rating Scale 

Health Knowledge Test for College Freshmen 

Reading Comprehension, Grades 4-6 and 4-9 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests $2.00 
Specimen Set High School Tests $2.00 
Specimen Set Elem. School Tests $2.00 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rockville Center New York 


Have you examined this 


widely adopted Harper text? 


By 
William H. 


Armstrong 


Kent School 





“| have found this book to be the best so far in meet- 
ing the need of an understanding guide for the most 
basic obligation of a secondary school student, namely, 
sound study habits.” 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph C. Krug, Ph.D., Principal, 
Archbishop Stepinac High School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Harper's will gladly send you a free examination copy 
of this remarkably effective little book if you are in a 
position to consider it for quantity purchase. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, N. Y. 16 








Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


McKee Reading Series, 1957 Editions. 
By Paul McKee, M. Lucile Harrison, 
Annie McCowen, and Elizabeth Lehr 
(Reading readiness Primers and Gr. 
1-6) (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Throughout the primary and interme- 
diate grades the basic instruction is 
continued, concentrating on developing 
and maintaining those reading skills 
for which the child finds more and 
more need as he progresses through 
the upper grades. 


New Cathedral Basic Reading Program. 
By Rev. John A. O’Brien and 
others (Reading Readiness, Primers 
and Books 1-8) (Scott, Foresman) 

Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do 
Book are available for each grade level. 


Reading for Meaning. By Guiler and 
Coleman, Gr. 4-8, average length 60 
page (Lippincott) 

This series is designed for increasing 
reading comprehension based on the six 
reading skills. 


Reading With Phonics. By Hay & 
Wingo, 1954 major revision Pupils’ 
Edition, 128 pages. Teachers’ Edition, 
400 pages (Lippincott) 

Translates the 44 phonetic elements into 
teachable form for primary children. 
Used in 20 dioceses. 


Sheldon Readers. By William D. Shel- 
don, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Aus- 
tin, Robert A. McCracken, 1957 (AI- 
lyn and Bacon) 


A series that speaks to children not 
down to them, that stimulates interest 
by talking with children, not at them. 
This series has been published at one 
time. Every book—the readiness books, 
the big book, the pre-primers, the unique 
supplementary pre-primer, the readers, 
activity books, the teacher’s editions— 
each has been written with succeeding 
books in mind. This series was con- 
ceived and published as an integrated 
whole. 


Teaching Johnny to Read. By Rudolf 
Flesch (Grosset & Dunlap) 


When the recent best-seller “Why 
Johnny Can’t Read” came out, the 
publisher received hundreds of letters 
from parents and teachers urging a 
separate reprint of the invaluable Flesch 
exercises. Here is this widely demanded 
separate reprint. With this book, parents 
can help the beginning reader or the 
older child who needs reading help, to 
sound out words by the phonic method. 
The exercises also assist in reading and 
writing. 


This is Our Heritage, Gr. 6, New Edi- 
tion, Workbook for This Is Our 
Heritage (Ginn) 


Unusually teachable new series by au- 
thors who pioneered meaning theory. 
Many visual aids including extensive 
use of color in pictures and text. A 
variety of presentations is used for each 
new idea. Pace of instruction is un- 
hurried. Relationships are emphasized. 


September 1957 


The first two chapters of each book 
are devoted largely to reteaching. Con- 
trolled vocabulary in Gr. 3 and 4; 
simple style throughout. Complete 
Manual for each book includes pre-book 
lessons, detailed helps in presentation, 
facsimiles of all text pages with an- 
swers, material for differentiating in- 
struction, enrichment. Teachers’ Edi- 
tions of the workbooks are available. 


Cat in the Hat. By Dr. Seuss, 1957 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


A new supplementary reader for first 
graders written with a vocabulary which 
beginning readers will find easily within 
their grasp. 


Your Child Can Learn to Read. By 
Margaret McEathron, M.A. (Grosset 
& Dunlap) 


Designed for use by either the mother 
or teacher, here is a book of exercises 
that combines the phonic method of 
teaching reading skills along with the 
sight-reading system. The exercises 
were tested by groups of mothers and 
teachers in all 48 states and were used 
successfully for ten years by “The 
Reading House,” a tutoring school for 
young readers. 


RELIGION 


Catholic Bible Play Book. By Joseph A. 
Duffy, et al., 128 pages (Seahorse) 


An activity play book used as supple- 
mentary material. 


Keep My Commandments. By Father 


Francis, 48 pages (Seraphic Press) 
The Ten Commandments are clearly 
explained and attractively illustrated by 
way of traffic lights in this new cate- 
chetical teaching aid. Both the positive 
and the negative aspects of each com- 
mandment are stated directly, vividly, 
and concisely, so that the child recog- 
nizes the obligations and violations of 
each commandment readily. At the same 
time, each chapter arms the child with a 
code for virtuous living in a way that 
he cannot easily resist. Following each 
chapter is a very helpful summary of 
the major points of each commandment. 
Intended for grades 5-8. 


The New Marian Missal for Daily Mass. 


Ed. by Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 

(The Regina Press) 
Revised edition with new order for 
Holy Week. Ordinary of the Mass con- 
tains special instructions to assist be- 
ginners. Student’s edition, tastefully 
bound, puts this work within pupils’ 
reach. 


The Marian Sunday Missal. Ed. by Syl- 


vester P. Juergens, S.M. (The Regina 
Press) 
New publication available September 
Ist. Ordinary of the Mass contains 25 
pictures in full color of the Passion of 
Our Lord, an aid in praying the Mass 
in union with our Lord in His Passion. 


St. Andrew Daily Missal: Junior Edi- 


tion. Ed. by Dom Gasper LeFebvre, 
587 pages (Lohmann) 


The Parish Catechism 


by FATHER FARRELL 


is now being used in schools because it meets 


so well every modern problem of faith and 


morals that confronts your students. 


Send for a copy 


UNITED BOOK SERVICE 


609 East 89th Street 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Elementary Texts 
( Continued ) 


Appeals because of its simplicity of 
thought and arrangement. Full color 
pictures, large legible type, simple ex- 
planations and prayers. 


Come to Mass. By Father Francis, 32 
pages (Seraphic Press) 

A workbook used as supplementary 

material, explaining sacrifice, the altar 

and sacred vessels, the vestments, the 

parts of the Mass, and how to live the 

Mass. Intended for Gr. 3 and up. 


God’s Laws. By Father Francis, 32 pages, 
(Seraphic Press) 


The Ten Commandments on second 
grade level, with full-page illustrations 
that may be colored. 


Our Faith. By Rt. Rev. John C. Heenan, 
Bishop of Leeds, 286 pages, 1956 
(Nelson) 

“It is a catechism in story form, a bible 

history in selected narratives, a liturgy 

study (sacraments and Mass) for prac- 
tice rather than theory and a church 
history that is confined almost exclu- 
sively in England. All of these sub- 
jects of catechism, bible history, liturgy 
and church history are skillfully com- 
bined to bring the reader a _ better 
knowledge, a deeper appreciation and 

a more fruitful practice of our Catholic 

beliefs” (from a lengthy review by 

Rev. Paul M. Beier, THe CatHo ic 

Epucator, May 1957 (page 602). “We 

recommend it as a supplementary text 

for use among children from thirteen 
to fifteen”—The Priest. 


The Sacraments. By Father Francis, 48 
pages (Seraphic Press) 
The dogma of the sacraments and some 
of the liturgy, with full-page and panel 
illustrations. Includes chapter on indul- 
gences, vocation, and sacramentals. In- 
tended for Gr. 5-8. Excellent prepara- 
tion for the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


SCIENCE 


A Christian Social Living Science 
Series. Prepared by committees in 
collaboration with Sister M. Aquinas, 


O.S.F. under the direction of Msgr. 
E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., A pupils’ 
book and teachers’ manual for each 
Gr. 1-8 (Laidlaw) 
This series draws on the “Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living” 
curriculum. It is based on creation, is 
scientifically accurate, and reconciles 
creation and geology. 


A First Book in Science. By Sister 


Maria Clare and Sister Mary Felita, 

R.S.M., 64 pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 
A tested and sound program suitable to 
the ages and experiences of primary 
grade children. The program is de- 
signed to introduce the child to the 
world of nature, to observe concrete 
things, and to recognize simple struc- 
tures and relationships in nature. The 
Teachers’ Guide sets forth the com- 
plete teaching program. 


Teachers’ Guide to a First Course in 


Science. By Sister Maria Clare and 
Sister Mary Felita, R.S.M., 105 
pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 


A complete explanation of the content 
of the course and its week by week 
organization, including the concepts to 
develop, the notions to emphasize, the 
questions to ask and the observations 
to insist upon. 


Directed Studies in General Science. By 


Painter and Skewes, 1956 (Mentzer- 
Bush) 


“An excellent textbook for general 
science . . technically correct and 
beautifully illustrated . . precludes 
conflict in the young mind . . . the 
Creator who established nature never 
intended that there be any contradiction 
between a knowledge of Himself and 
a knowledge of the universe He 
made . . .” (Bulletin of the Albertus 
Magnus Guild, May 1956) 


Exploring Science. By Walter A. Thur- 


ber, Gr. 1-6, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 


For the young pupils in Gr. 1-6, ac- 
tivity is everywhere—activity which 
opens constructive channels of thinking, 
doing, developing. This series builds on 
this fact. We emphasize first hand ex- 
periences; equipment easily procured; 
extensive use of pictures; careful at- 
tention to pupils interests and abilities. 


Through the Teacher’s Editions the ay- 
thor provides the “know how” that 
results in confident science teaching, 


God’s World. By Painter and Skewes, 
elementary science series for Gr. 1-6 
(Mentzer-Bush) ; teachers’ manuals 
1-4 ready, 5-6 in preparation; pupil 
texts for Gr. 7-8 ready winter 1957. 

A series of genuinely Catholic science 
textbooks which correlate science with 
religious thought. The series follows 
the philosophy of Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living and embraces 
the best features of the 46th yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Science Education in 
American Schools, as well as of leading 
diocesan courses of study in various 
parts of our country. 


My Growth in Science (Seventh Year). 
By William Lemkin, 150 pages (Ox- 
ford) 

A simple presentation with experiments 
and demonstrations of the science 
course on the junior high school level 
covering the New York State Syllabus 
for the seventh year. 


My Growth in Science (Eighth Year). 
By Lemkin, 209 pages, (Oxford) 


A skillful application of the most widely 
accepted ideas in science teaching on 
the junior high school level for the 
eighth grade student. 


Science and Living in Today’s World. 
By Sister Mary Amanda Taylor and 
Sister Agnes Marie Nolan, Gr. 4, 224 
pages (Doubleday) 


Science and Living in Today’s World. 
By Sister Mary Raphael and Sister 
Monica Marie. Gr. 6, 383 pages; Gr. 
7, 416 pages; Gr. 8, 416 pages 
(Doubleday ) 


Science for Better Living Series. By 
Paul E. Brandwein, Leland G. Hol- 
lingworth, Alfred D. Beck, Anna E. 
Burgess (Harcourt) 


Each book in this integrated general 
science series for Gr. 7, 8, 9 is com- 
plete on its own teaching level. You 
and Your World, 407 pages, intro- 
duces the student to himself and to 
the world around him. Accompanied by 
teaching tests and key to tests. You and 


PRIEST’S CEREMONIAL 
By Reo. Joseph W. Kavanagh 
Contains the new ceremonies of Holy Week for both simple 
and solemn services, also the ceremonies for all ordinary 
solemn and pontifical functions. The ceremonies for each 
officer are given separately for each rite—$3.75. 


THE ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By Joseph W. Kavanagh basis. ) 


Contains instructions on how to carry out every ceremony 
performed by Altar boys at High Mass, Low Mass, Benedic- ® CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or pur- 
tion, Pontifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, Holy Week, chase basis. Catalog free on request. 
Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass, etc. Cloth—$2.50. 

The C. E. WARD Co. 
Dept. C 


At your local bookstore or 
New London, Ohio 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


® CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


© ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On 


rental or purchase 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 








Your Inheritance, 464 pages, acquaints 
the student with the resources of sci- 
entific and technical achievement to 
which he has fallen heir. Teaching tests 
and key to tests. 


Science for Modern Living Series. By 
Smith, Clarke, Henderson, and Jones, 
1956, Gr. 1-9, Texts vary from 125 
pages to 350 pages (Lippincott) 

Teaches science as a way of living with 
things around us. 


Science Friends About Us. Book I, Gr. 
5 (Warp) 
This book reveals to the fifth-grader 
that the earth on which we live, the 
rocks which rib the earth, the water 
which covers so much of its surface, and 
the air around us are friends. He also 
learns how certain processes—for ex- 
ample, sight and hearing, which we all 
take for granted—are really carried out. 
An understanding of such facts helps to 
rob the scientific aspects of our world 
and life of much doubt and uncertainty. 


The Marvels of Science. Book II, Gr. 6 
(Warp) 

The pupil learns to appreciate the 
common everyday things—the wonders 
of the solar system, the marvels of air, 
the mysteries of light and sound, and 
the strangeness of the source of elec- 
tricity. He begins to appreciate the 
knowledge which the scientists have 
labored for years to uncover. 


Exploring With the Scientist. Book III, 
Gr. 7 (Warp) 


The pupils of seventh-grade science 
classes are at the age when they be- 
come interested in knowing more about 
the marvels around them than merely 
knowing they exist. This text whets 
their curiosity about the natural 
wonders, and satisfies it by taking them 
over the Warp Five-Point Method to 
knowledge that will make their life 
more exciting and satisfying. 


Science Changes Our World. Book IV, 
Gr. 8 (Warp) 


Pupils will come to appreciate what 
scientists have done and are doing to 
make our existence in this world more 
pleasant, and see that scientists have 
succeeded in turning the world’s forces 
to our advantage. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Working Together, The Catholic Unified 

Social Studies. By William P. Finley, 

Alta McIntire, and Wilhelmina Hill, 
256 pages, 1957 (Follett) 


Prepared under the editorial direction 
of Raymond F. McCoy, chairman of 
the education department and dean of 
the graduate school, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. A third-grade textbook, first 
in a brand new series of Catholic Uni- 
fied Social Studies. It has seven units 
of work: (1) People Who Make Our 
Homes (2) How We Get Food (3) 
Where We Get Clothing (4) How We 
Travel (5) How We Send and Re- 
ceive Messages (6) Indians in Our 
Land (7) Living in Our Parish. It also 
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T0 
oki P in Guiding Growth in Christian Social 

Living, the Catholic School Department of 
YOU ——— The John C. Winston Company suggests: 





NEIGHBORS AND FAITH ACROSS THE SEAS 
and 


NEIGHBORS AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA 


for grades six and/or seven. The first two texts in Winston's Social Geog- 
raphy Series for Catholic schools, by The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Dr. Norman Carls and Dr. Frank Sorenson. 





From the preface of these books comes the simple statement of the great 
dedication of these newest-of-Catholic geography texts: ‘This story... 
tells of the bravery and daring of the missionaries . . . their struggles and 
sacrifices for the cause of Christ . . . These books point out the necessity of 
respecting the culture, customs, property and work of your neighbors. Ina 
real Christian sense you are asked to practice charity, tolerance, under- 
standing, justice and fairness toward all peoples.” 










A’ WORKBOOK is available for NEIGHBORS AND FAITH ACROSS 
THE SEAS and A WORKBOOK is in preparation for NEIGHBORS 
AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA. 


MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Prepared by a committee of Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 
Perpetual Adoration, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Concerned primarily with the 
externals of courtesy, this text offers spiritual as well as social motivation 
for good manners. 





Gay red-and-black illustrations by Colleen Foley, a student at Viterbo 
College, add to the value and general appeal of the text. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHILD'S FIRST DICTIONARY 
BEST with full multi-color illustrations 


ee ” 
BUYS THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
ON in the new color-printed cover 


THE THE WINSTON SENIOR DICTIONARY 


DICTIONARY ee a cover and its new World 
MARKET 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street—Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





Catholic School Department 


Harry A. Sullivan Stephen T. Rollins 
5641 Northwest Hwy. 190 Waverly Dr. 1010 Arch Street 707 Browder St. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 















































































has a section on Today and Long Ago 
which gives a summary of all units. 
Supplementary materials: (1) Teachers’ 
Guide (2) Directed Activities (Stu- 
dent’s Workbook) with Teacher’s Key 


are available. 


SPELLING 


Catholic School Spelling Series, Gr. 1- 
8, prepared under the direction of 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Diocese of Cleveland, by Sister M. 

Mary 

Mary 


Ph.D., 


Marguerite, S.N.D., Sister 
Josetta, C.S.J., and Sister 
Mark, H.H.M., 1957 (Laidlaw) 


A new spelling program for Catholic 
schools with a definite procedure for 
learning to spell words which each 





FROM AUSTRALIA... 


TWO NEW FILMSTRIPS 
with comprehensive guides 


LIFE AND POWER FROM THE SNOWY 


The story of the people working on one of the 
largest water-development and hydro-electric 


projects in the world. 
and 


WAY DOWN UPON THE MURRAY RIVER | 


which shows how near-desert lands have been | 


brought into fruitful production. 


Each $1.10 including postage. 


Catalog of other filmstrips and ENTERTAINING 


AND INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
from 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS 


AND INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Illustrated printed material also available. 








For all Drama Groups . . . 
ONE FAMILY SINGS 


Based on The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers by Maria Augusta Trapp 
Adapted by Sister M. Francis Borgia, O.S.F- 


An inspiring dramatization of the strug- 
gles and triumphs of a world-famous 
family . . . with a fine balance of acting 
and singing parts. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








| 

| Est. 1892 

Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


| 180 Broedway New York 38 
Send for our free folder | 
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child may adapt to his individual capa- 
bilities. Study lists include the words 
most frequently used by children in 
their spontaneous writing as deter- 
mined by the latest research. An excel- 
lent phonics program is included to 
make spelling logical and more mean- 
ingful. 


Developing Spelling Power and Work- 
sheets. By Karlene V. Russel, Helen 
A. Murphy, and Donald D. Durrell 
(World Book Co.) 


This program includes a teacher’s hand- 
book and accompanying worksheets for 
the pupil. The lessons are based on 
fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade spelling 
vocabularies. They are designed to im- 
prove auditory and visual perception 
of word elements and are also effective 
in improving word-analysis abilities. 
Each lesson includes (1) directions and 
suggestions to the teacher, (2) mate- 
rials to be read or spoken to the pupil. 
Based on research studies, this material 
will be useful in the regular classroom 
and with remedial cases. 


Language Arts Spellers, Gr. 2-8. By 
Betts, Kilgallon, and Firebele, 1957 
(American Book Co.) 


With these texts pupils become auto- 
matic spellers. This is accomplished 
through a program of meaningful 
guided practice. Spelling principles are 
developed from repeated experiences 
and applied frequently to spelling situ- 
ations. 


New Goals in Spelling (Catholic Word, 
Text-Workbook Edition). By May 
B. Lambader and William A. Kott- 
meyer, Gr. 2-8, separate Teacher’s 
Editions for each grade, 1955 (Web- 
ster ) 

A spelling program based on word 
structure and phonetic skills, which 
helps youngsters spell by learning defi- 
nite spelling generalizations, and 
strengthens reading skills, also. 


Spelling for Word Mastery. By David 
H. Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson, 
Gr. 2-8, 1956. Skilltext Edition, Gr. 
2-8. Gr. 2-4, Gr. 5-8, 1957. 128 pages 
each. Gr. 2 in three editions—manu- 
script writing, cursive writing, and 
manuscript-to-cursive writing. Sepa- 
rate Teacher’s Manual for each grade. 
Colored illustrations in all books— 
full color in Textbook Edition, Gr. 
2-8, and Skilltext Edition, Gr. 2-6 
( Merrill) 

A completely new, functional spelling 
program, featuring an integrated lan- 
guage arts approach, meaningful writ- 
ing activities, and systematic attack on 
well-selected core word list. Phonetic, 
word structure, word meanings, dic- 
tionary skills and other related lan- 
guage skills are thoroughly taught. All 
grades feature a review unit every sixth 
week, covering all core words and 
spelling skills met in preceding five 
units; built-in diagnostic and testing 
materials ; enrichment activities to chal- 
lenge all pupils to the limit of their 
ability. Special features of Gr. 2-3 are 
readiness programs with full color pic- 
ture dictionaries. 





Word Power Through Spelling. By 


Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J., et al, 

1954 (Silver-Burdett) 
A basic program for Gr. 2-8 that js 
permeated with the philosophy of Chris- 
tian education providing for continuous 
growth in understanding and using 
words, with the teacher’s edition and 
guide that is unique in its provisions 
for specific enrichment, remedial, and 
supplementary material, as well as to 
suggest to the teacher how she can best 
contribute to general Christian educa- 
tion as the spelling lesson progresses, 


SPEECH 


The Child’s Book of Speech Sounds In 


Rhymes. By Sylvia Chipman, M.A, 
1954, 43 pages (Expression) 
This book, to be used by the child, is 
written in enjoyable verse to give added 
pleasure to the child’s speech lessons, 
Verse is also used in the belief that the 
child more readily acquires the habit of 
saying sounds correctly through this 
form. 
The subject matter is concrete so that 
the child can visualize the familiar ob- 
jects presented to him. 


Correction of Defective Sounds. By 
Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy and 
Foley Davis, Rev. 1954, 426 pages 
(Expression) 


Holiday Book for Verse Choirs. By 
Gertrude Dixon Enfield, 1954, % 
pages (Expression) 

This is a collection of eleven plays de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers of 
speech and directors of verse choirs. 
They furnish material for celebrating 
our national holidays and festivals. 


Merrily We Speak. By Sister Teresa 
Margaret, S.S.J., 80 pages, Gr. 24 
(Sadlier) 


The primary purpose is to help children 
to overcome simple articulatory defects. 
Sister Teresa Margaret offers a pro- 
gram not only to help adjust children 
with speech defects but also to teach 
all children to speak correctly. 


Speech Correction Through Story-Tell- 
ing Units. By Elizabeth McGinley 
Nemoy, M.A., 1954, 283 pages (Ex- 
pression ) 

The classroom teacher will find help in 
aiding the child to grow in the power 
to express his thoughts adequately in 
oral form. 


Speech Through Pictures. By McCaus- 
land, Miller, and Okie, Rev. 1955, 63 
pages (Expression) 

This book has been compiled primarily 
to be used by the teacher of corrective 
speech, but parents, the teacher of the 
hard-of-hearing, the reading adjustment 
teacher, and the teacher of primary 
grades will find it useful. 

Teachers of speech correction no longer 
need to spend hours looking through 
books and magazines for pictures. In 
this book are 558 pictures. The words 
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portrayed include 54 initial consonants 
and consonant-combinations, and 74 
consonants and consonant combinations 
in other position. Twenty-nine addi- 
tional final combinations are possible by 


man study, University of Illinois. (The 
Rev. J. O’Connell, S.T.D., Consultant.) 


Young Readers Dictionary. By Dr. 
Margaret Bittner Parke, Illustrations 


Collier’s World Atlas—Globe Combi- 
nation Reference Unit (P. Collier 
and Son Corp.) 

Combines with a revolutionary inflatable 
precision-printed 18-inch international 


by Flora Smith, from the everyday 
vocabulary of pre-school and be- 
ginning school children, 80 pages, 
hardbound, washable (Grosset & 
Dunlap) 


making the words plural; 21 others by 


globe to produce a new aid for the 
changing to the verb form. 


teaching and understanding of economic 
geography and world relationships. The 
globe is manufactured of tough 3-ply 
vinyl plastic with electronically welded 
seams. Brilliant color-fast maps are 
sealed between 2 layers of plastic to 
prevent scuffing. Heavy metal atlas 
bookrack adds greater stability to this 
globe. 


A basic reference book for every child’s 
library. Children from ages 3-9 will find 
it of assistance, first as an object book 
and then as an aid to reading, writing, 
and spelling. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Britannica Junior, 15 vols. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica) 


Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series, 90 volumes ( Bobbs- Merrill) 

Ninety volumes now available in spe- 
cial School Edition, offering stories 
about the childhood of American heroes 
and heroines. Educators widely acclaim 
these volumes for their “low-vocabu- 
lary-level, wide-interest-range mate- 
rials.” Vocabulary level, Gr. 4. Interest 
range, Gr. 4-8. 


The Children’s Hour. By Marjorie To 


Ses my “| WRITE BETTER — | 
LEARN FASTER 





More and More Catholic Schools 
Are Helping ALL Pupils 


(Spencer ) 


A collection of over 1,000 of the best 
loved stories and poems for children. 
Grouped according to subject-interest 
area: Leaders and Heroes, Animals, 
School and Sport, etc. Teacher’s Guide 
included with school and library edi- 
tion. 


Children’s Picture Dictionary: The 
Rainbow Dictionary. By Wendell 
W. Wright (Noble) 

A gay, exciting dictionary dramatized 
with 1100 colorful illustrations by 
Joseph Low. 2300 basic words are de- 
fined in use. For children from 4-10. 


CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better and 
learn faster when taught penmanship through 
‘Correlation in Handwriting.” 





* Dean Emeritus, School of 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls, Web- Education, Univ. of Calif. 
ster’s Elementary Dictionary, Gr. 6— 


8, 1956 (American Book Co.) 


This genuine Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionary, with its clear definitions, is 
adapted to the understanding of ele- 
mentary pupils. A vocabulary of more 
than 38,500 words, a New Words Sec- 
tion, and rules for spelling are among 
the features of this dictionary. 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 
mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student pro- 
ceeds at his natural pace, since the course allows 
for individual differences, including left-handedness. 
Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but 
encouraged to even greater accomplishment 
Webster’s Students’ Dictionary, Gr. 7- : 

12, 1956, 57,000 entries and New | | Educationally and psychologically sound, °Cor- 
cede Sones : . relation in Handwriting’’ is carefully designed to 

zn Section, &. (American Book help you develop good penmanship, good students, 
: good citizens. 





All entries in this genuine Merriam- 
Webster dictionary were chosen on the 
basis of their occurrence in literature 
for high-school students. An unusually 
wide range of synonyms guides stu- 
dents in selecting strong colorful words. 


Our Wonderful World: Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief (Rev. J. O. O’Con- 
nell, S.T.D., Consultant.) 18 volumes, 
4,000,000 words, 15,000 illustrations, 
1957 (Spencer ) 

A reference set for grades 4 and up. 
Thematic organization, devised by Dr. 
Zim to encourage the young person 
to pursue interests further, and to dis- 
cover new fields of interest. Content and 
level of articles based on Shores-Rud- 


September 1957 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, 
the complete program includes two professional teaching 
aids to assist you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 


THE 
COMPANY 


Dept. C.E., 612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 





Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (Mer- 
riam-Webster ) 


A citation dictionary—that is, the first 
elementary dictionary based on actual 
recorded usage of the words found in 
books and magazines for elementary 
school children. More than 150,000 
citations were recorded and filed under 
the various words used. To obtain these 
citations, the Merriam-Webster editors 
read 159 series of textbooks in Gr. 4, 
5, 6, and 7, and 625 issues of children’s 
magazines. It was prepared by the same 
staff responsible for maintaining the 
unabridged Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Catholic Child’s First Dictionary. By 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph W. Cox, 1954 
(Winston) 

Winston Dictionary for Schools, Plain 
—46,000 entries, 1956 (Winston) 


Winston Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 
Plain—100,000 Entries 1957 (Win- 
ston) 


High School 
Textbooks 


ALGEBRA 


Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course, 
Rev. edition. By A. M. Welchons, 
et al., 580 pages, il., Teachers’ Man- 
ual, Achievement tests (Ginn) 

A new book in which a variety of visual 
aids are employed for greater clarity 
and teachability; color, for emphasis 
and attractiveness; stimulating photo- 
graphs; and many diagrams in both the 
text and exercise material. 


Algebra, Book Two, Second Course 
Complete. By A. M. Welchons, et al., 
516 pages, il. (Ginn) 

A second course covering more ad- 
vanced topics and aimed at developing 
the student’s ability in problem solving 
and in understanding mathematics. It 


gives the teacher an abundance of 
help. 


Algebra in Easy Steps. By Stein, 298 
pages (Van Nostrand) 
A unique, concise and clear first year 
text featuring step by step presentation 
and abundant exercise and drill. 


Algebra One. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 410 pages 
(World Book Co.) 

A textbook for the introductory course. 
Skillful inductive developments of alge- 
braic ideas and operations in terms of 
familiar arithmetic concepts and con- 
tinual emphasis on the basic vocabulary 


of algebra provide a foundation for 
later, more advanced work in mathe- 
matics and science. A workable, diversi- 
fied problem-solving program is com- 
bined with abundant practice exercises, 
review work, and progress tests. 


Algebra Two. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 506 pages 
(World Book Co.) 

A second-year course which main- 
tains and extends the student’s alge- 
braic concepts and skills and integrates 
algebraic principles with those of plane 
geometry and trigonometry. Realistic 
applications are keyed to the interests 
and experiences of high school students. 
Abundant practice material is provided 
on several levels of difficulty. Fre- 
quent cumulative reviews sustain mas- 
tery. 


Algebra and Its Use. By Grove, Mulli- 
kin, and Grove, Books 1 and 2, 1956, 
460 and 542 pages, il. (American 
Book Co.) 
Students of all abilities enjoy and learn 
algebra with these handsome, func- 
tional texts. Unique “write-think” ex- 
amples, simple inductive explanations, 
and the effective use of color help young 
people understand algebraic procedures. 


Elementary Algebra and Intermediate 
Algebra. By Shute, Kline, Shirk, and 
Wilson, 1956, 496 and 495 pages, il. 
(American Book Co.) 

Characterized by clarity, good pace, 
bright color, and teachability, these 
texts provide a step-by-step method of 
presentation which is clear to all and 
a content which stimulates students 
capable of going beyond minimum es- 
sentials. 


Elementary Algebra. By Edgerton and 
Carpenter, Revised by White, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

The close correlating of algebra and 
geometry has been effectively height- 
ened in this complete revision. Over 
6,000 graded exercises will ensure 
ample practice for all students. Work- 
book, tests, and answers available. 


Intermediate Algebra. By Edgerton and 
Carpenter, revised by White, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

The format of this complete revision 
has been streamlined with large clear 
type and functionally used color to 
enable the student to follow the work- 
ing out of the sample solutions step by 
step. Workbook, tests, and answers 
available. 


Refresher Mathematics. By Stein, 1957 
(Allyn and Bacon) 

Expanded from two to four parts, this 
widely-adopted, comprehensive text is 
designed for use in Gr. 7-9, or for 
remedial and supplementary use in Gr. 
7-12. Workbook, tests, and answers 
available. 


ART 


Art for the High School. By Ellsworth 
(Singer) 
The student’s work progresses from 


brushing colors onto paper, to symbols 
which stand for objects or ideas. There 
are pages on line form, and texture, 
projects in ceramics, sculpture, poster- 
making, costuming, house design, mak- 
ing jewelry, block prints, screen prints, 
etc. Book is profusely illustrated in. 
cluding 12 four-color pages. Book size 
84 x 10%. Sturdy paper binding. 


American Technical Society’s Drafting, 
By J. W. Giachino and Henry Gen- 
kema, 243 pages (American Tech- 
nical Society) 

Here is a new “positive” approach to 
drafting that develops skills and tech- 
niques through the use of needful prob- 
lems. 


Art for Young America. By Nicholas 
Trilling, Lee, & Stephan (Bennett) 


Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basie, 
By Oval S. Harrison, 92 pages 
(American Technical Society) 

The fast pace of this text leads even the 
slow student quickly to the point where 
he can explore areas of drafting and 
solve the problems that are of interest 
to him. 


Applied Drawing and Design. By Mat- 
tingly and Scrogin, 232 pages (Mc- 
Knight) 

Comprehensive beginning text provides 
for range in student abilities. Many 
problems, profusely illustrated. 


Automotive Engines—Maintenance 
and Repair. By Irving Frazee, et al., 
381 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 
This book features complete informa- 
tion on operating principles, construc- 
tion, and maintenance and repair pro- 
cedures for all types of automotive en- 
gines. 


Automotive Fuel and Ignition Systems, 
By Irving Frazee, et al., 503 pages 
(American Technical Society) 


This volume covers the subject of re- 
pairs to the fuel and ignition systems in 
a manner carefully worked out by men 
long experienced in this phase of auto- 
motive work. 


Blueprint Reading, Checking, and Test- 
ing. By Steinike, part I, 59 pages, 
part II, 39 double plates (McKnight) 

To teach blueprint reading without 
teaching drawing. Part I contains the 
instructions and questions, Part II the 
blueprints, Scoring Stencils. 


Forging and Welding, By Smith, 152 
pages (McKnight) 
Forging, oxacetylene welding, gas-arc 
welding and electric arc welding. Step- 
by-step procedures, many illustrations. 


Gas and A.C. Are Welding and Cutting. 
By Jennings, 92 pages (McKnight) 
General text for beginners. Stresses 
common practices and safety procedures. 


General Leathercraft. By Cherry, 14 
pages (McKnight) 
Designs and directions for thirty-one 
attractive projects. Detailed instruction 
for all operations. 356 illustrations. 
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INCOMPARABLE 
An entirely new REGULAR edition of the 


Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal 


with LARGER type 


All New Effective 
Classroom-tested 











TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 




















For many years the Hay-Wingo READING WITH 
PHONICS program has led the resurgence of phonetic 
training in the elementary grades. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS FOR READING WITH PHONICS further 
the phonics program in a unified workbook form, 
combining textual presentation with seatwork 
activities. This series contains four workbooks— 
Book 1, levels 1 and 2 (available now); Book 2, 
level 1 and Book 3, level 1 (available in 1958). 
Teachers’ Manuals accompany the program. 





Joun N. Greney, Catholic Schools Department 
329 West Elm Street, Granville, Ohio 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ahi a datied 



















larger and more legible type 





2. anew translation of the prayers of the Ordinary and 
for the Proper of the Mass 















TEXT and REFERENCE BOOKS 


of all Publishers—New & Used—at Big Savings 


50 free catalogs issued, comprising over 1000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out of print,” 
offering a saving to your students and an opportunity 
for your library. 


_WRITE FOR LIST OF THESE CATALOGS 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


NEW-100 PAGE GENERAL CATALOG, 
Covering all Subjects 


BOOKS WE PUBLISH 


new detailed instructions on the liturgy of the Mass 






4. the liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the 
latest decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites effective January 1, 1956 











5. all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely new to 
conform with the latest regulations 











all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes for the 
Sundays, feastdays and the lives of the Saints entirely 
rewritten and up to date 




























the new complete Holy Week ceremonies and 
all the latest universal Masses are in their respective 
places 


the Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are given in 

























By Fath “ P. the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine text includ- 
y ¢ Mctaby, ©. P ing those passages from the Old Testament which 

St. Thomas Aquinas Meditations, 1951 $4.00 have thus far appeared in the Confraternity transla- 

God Cares for You 3.00 tion 

The Sinner’s Guide = 














St. Thomas Aquinas Exp. Our Lady's Feasts 
By Reverend Father F. inte 
Upon This Rock, An Introduction to Apologetics for Students 2.50 


Now available at your Catholic book or religious articles 
dealer. Priced at $3.75 and up. At your request we 
will be glad to send you a copy on approval. Discount 
to Clergy and Religious. 










Lovely gifts for Priests, Sisters, Students & Libraries. By Father 
McEniry, O.P.—former Chaplain, Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Instructor at Aquinas H. S. 









For further information and descriptive folder write 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minn. 





WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


LONG'S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
DEPT. C COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
Booksellers & Publishers Since 1902 











































































































High School Texts 


(continued ) 


General Shop Bench Woodworking. By 
Fryklund-LaBerge, 152 pages (Mc- 
Knight) 

Covers the basic fundamentals of hand 
woodworking. Step-by-step instruction, 
many illustrations. 


Linoleum Block Printing. By Katka, 
84 pages (McKnight) 
Project ideas and examples used to 
present step-by-step instruction. Well 
illustrated, easy to understand. 


Machine Shop Operations and Setups. 
By Harold W. Porter, et al., 397 
pages (American Technical Society) 

Industry and education plus the utiliza- 
tion of a national survey, produced this 
book to meet the specific requirements 
of modern industry. 


Metalwork Technology and Practice. 
By Ludwig, 400 pages (McKnight) 
Complete book on general metalwork 
and allied trades. For text and reference 
use. 662 illustrations. 25 page index. 


Practical Metal Projects. By Ruley, 88 
pages (McKnight) 
Thirty-eight shop-tested metal proj- 
ects offer a variety of experiences. 
Contemporary designs, with blueprint 
and job sheet. 


Safe Practices in Woodworking and 
Plastics. By G. Harold Silvius, et al., 
103 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 
This thorough revision of the popular 
safety guide now includes material on 
plastics, as well as on hand and ma- 
chine woodworking. 


Teaching Successfully the Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Subjects. By 
Silvius-Curry, 339 pages (McKnight) 

Analyzes the methods used by success- 
ful teachers in carrying on thirty-five 
basic teaching activities in laboratory- 
type subjects. 


Weaving Handcraft. By Alexander, 96 
pages (McKnight) 
Picture presentation of fifteen simple 
ways to weave. Inexpensive, easy-to- 
build tools and equipment. 


BIOLOGY 


Biology for Catholic High Schools. By 
Mother M. Celeste, O.P., 1957 (AI- 
lyn and Bacon) 


This text preserves fidelity to Catholic 
teaching and religious truth as it pre- 
serves fidelity to all basic biological 
principles. 


Exploring Biology: Fourth Edition. By 
Ella Thea Smith, 579 pages (Har- 
court) 


This latest revision has an improved 
unit organization, presenting ten “big 
ideas” in biology. Dramatic pictorial 
introduction, with color used throughout 
the text as a teaching signal in the 
drawings. Has a Teacher’s Manual. 


Experiences in Biology (with tests). 








By Evelyn Morhold and Ella Thea 
Smith (Harcourt) 
Workbook to accompany above, with 
separate pamphlet of tests. 
Teacher’s Key for “Experiences in 
Biology” (Harcourt) 


Teaching Tests—Form A and Form B. 
By Ella Thea Smith (Harcourt) 

Alternate forms of test booklet for use 

in different sections or in different years. 


Laboratory Guide for High School 

Biology. By Kuntz and Dury (Holt) 

A laboratory manual and guide for use 

with any biology textbook, written 
chiefly for Catholic high schools. 


Living Things. By Fitzpatrick and Bain 
(Holt) 

Biology for “general” high-school stu- 
dents. Easy to read and filled with 
practical applications. Correlating helps 
for the teacher: Teacher’s Manual and 
Answer Book for both text and work- 
book, and Key to Tests. 


Modern Biology. By Moon, Mann, and 
Otto, 1956 (Holt) 

The 1956 revision retains the sys- 
tematic plan of organization and the 
balance of content of earlier editions. 
In this completely revised, re-written 
edition, language is clear and lively, 
and color is used throughout. Diagrams, 
photographs, and other teaching aids 
have quality and learning value. 


Our Environment Series. By Smith, 
Carpenter, and Wood, 1956 (Allyn 
and Bacon) Our Environment—Its 
Relation to Us, Our Environment 
—How We Adapt Ourselves to It 
and Our Environment—How We 
Use and Control It. 


So purposefully have these texts been 
created, they enable the students’ un- 
derstanding to keep pace with his in- 
terests. The many timely topics ensure 
an up-to-date science course. Work- 
books and tests available for all books. 


Biology: The Study of Living Things. 
By Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., and 
Dr. Dale C. Braungart, 576 pages, 
1957 (Doubleday) 

A phylogenetic approach to the study 
of biology, thoroughly Catholic in spirit 
and truly scientific in execution. The 
text is written in a simple, clear style, 
interesting to the high-school student, 
yet without sacrificing the maturity 
that the subject demands. This pro- 
gram includes a Teachers’ Manual, 
Laboratory Experiments, a Testing 
Program, and Keys for the experiments 
and the testing. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. By Paul A. Carlson, H. 
L. Forkner, and Lewis D. Boynton, 
First-Year Course, 21st Edition, 1957, 
544 pages (South-Western) 

A revision of widely used high school 

bookkeeping textbooks. Numerous im- 

provements make the book easier to 





teach and more understandable for sty- 
dents. 


Effective Business English. By R. R 
Aurner, 4th Edition, 1956, 598 pages 
(South-Western) 

Recommended for high school classes. 
Includes basic grammar review as well 
as complete coverage of business letters 
and correspondence. 


20th Century Typewriting. By D. D. 
Lessenberry, T. James Crawford, and 
Lawrence W. Erickson, 7th Edition, 
Complete, 1957, 352 pages (South- 
Western) 

Available in either a complete volume 
for a two-year course, or a separate 
volume for each year. New techniques 
and teaching devices enable teachers to 
build speed rapidly with proper control, 


General Business. By E. H. Crabbe, 
Herman Enterline, and Joseph De- 
Brum, 7th Edition, 1956, 598 pages 
(South-Western) 

Recommended as a basic textbook in 
Gr. 9 or 10. Provides fundamental busi- 
ness knowledge needed for all students, 
especially those continuing with other 
business courses. 


Retail Merchandising. By John W. Win- 
gate and J. D. Weiner, 5th Edition, 
1957, 634 pages (South-Western) 

Presents basic principles and practices 
of merchandising in various types of 
retail stores. Presents both buying and 
selling principles. 


Fundamentals of Advertising. By E. J. 
Rowse and Carroll A. Nolan, 6th 
Edition, 1957, 442 pages (South- 
Western) 

Recommended for a course in advertis- 
ing principles on the high-school level. 
Includes latest advertising media such 
as television advertising. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry: A Course for High Schools. 
By Hogg, et al., 784 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 

Stimulating, academic chemistry text 
with keyed material, superior descrip- 
tions, and outstanding learning and 
teaching aids. 


Chemistry and You. By Bradbury, Mc- 
Gill, Smith, Baker, 1957 (Lyons & 
Carnahan) 

This new colorful chemistry text is a 
teachable and balanced program. It may 
be used by pupils who are not going on 
to college, and yet contains enough 
material for those who are continuing 
with their college course. 


Modern Chemistry. By Dull, Brooks, 
and Metcalfe, 1954 (Holt) 

Built on the sound basis of classroom 
authorship, this text provides differen- 
tiation to meet individual and group 
differences. It accents chemistry in the 
modern world (with whole chapters 
on organic chemistry) and its well- 
balanced content provides many prac- 
tical applications and functional illus- 
trations. 
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TOPS FOR CURRENT 
HISTORY CLASSES 


AMERICAN OpseERVER (grades 10-12) 
Weexty News Review (grades 9-11) 
Junior Review (grades 7-9) 
Youne Citizen (grades 5-6) 


Each week these papers cover the news clearly and 
impartially, emphasizing historical and geographical 
backgrounds, leading personalities, scientific de- 
velopments, character education, and vocational 
guidance. A free Teacher’s Edition accompanies 
each classroom order for 5 or more copies. 
FREE —Big world chart in 2 colors, 50 X 37 
inches. Gives nearly 5,000 facts in 39 
columns of the latest geographic, economic, politi- 
cal, and social information comparing 88 countries 
of the world. Sent free with orders for 15 or more 


copies of American Observer, Weekly News Review, or 
Junior Review. Otherwise $2.00 per copy. 


William J. Shorrock 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
1733 K St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


FREE 
Teaching Aids 





You can enrich your industrial training program 


with this valuable assortment of professional 
literature. 


® UPGRADING INSTRUCTION 
Twenty page booklet of upgrading charts and student 
opinion polls prepared by a nationally known educator. 
® MY CREED AS A VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR 
An inspiring statement of belief suitable for framing. 
® HOW TO STUDY 
Brief concise outline of effective study techniques. 
® RESEARCH IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 
Valuable fifty page booklet of suggestions on stimulating 
and organizing research programs. 
* WHAT MAKES A PROFESSIONAL WORKER 
PROFESSIONAL? ; 
Carefully thought out compilation of the habits associated 
with true professional status. Suitable for framing. 


[------—- TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


MERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W298, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Please send FREE the five teaching aids described above. 


Position or 
....... Subject taught. . 


School Address 
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HERE’S,.AN EASY WAY TO 


Raise money for the school band, uniforms 
for the team, transportation for the glee 
club, costumes . . . for any school activity! 


EASY TO SELL! GUARANTEED RESULTS! 
SURE PROFITS! 


THIS FREE 
GIFT 

ALL VINYL ZIP 

BRIEFCASE WITH 

OF 1000 PENCILS 


5% FREE GOODS on orders of 500 pencils or more! 


ST Pia se 


MAKE WONDERFUL GIFTS 
SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 
Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 

4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 

6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 27¢ 


Card” Christmas Box. 

12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 


11¢ 


17¢ 
207 


50/7 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover, Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


357 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Please fill the attached order. 
(Print or type names for imprinting) 
SCHOOL NAME 


PMO: «..) 2. S85 scinkese 


CITY bs gis Javea taspatcnaing Hoe 4 tibepare Soe STATE:........:.: 


Wavee..;. SIGNATURE 
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, (Continued ) 
i 4 New World of Chemistry. By Bernard 
678 pages (Silver- 





-° Jaffe, 1955, 
. Burdett) 
The revised edition is a thorough and 
up-to-date presentation of both theory 
and application; including laboratory 
manual, testbook, and keys. 












CIVICS 


, Africa in Five Hours, 1954 (Students’ 
' Mission Crusade) 
A symposium which gives the Christian 
b view of today’s Africa. With map, 
i photos, and discussion topics for each 
chapter. 


Better Living in Today’s World. By 
Mildred Brennan and Brother Ryan, 
C.S.V. (Sadlier) 

A new ninth year text. An elementary 
-, and practical approach to economics 
iS relates this material to the life of the 
| student. This book also meets the New 

York State Social Studies requirements 
for the ninth year. 


Building Citizenship. By Roy 0. 
Hughes, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 
The text presents for young citizens, 
information on the functioning of our 
government, on their responsibilities 
in the community, on the organization 
of our economy, and on finding a place 
in the working world. Workbook avail- 

able. 


The Common Good. By Thomas P. 
Neill, Ph.D., 640 pages (Doubleday 
& Co., Textbook Division) 


[ The second text in the Christian 
| 





































Democracy Series discussing from a 
Catholic viewpoint problems of Ameri- 
can democracy. 







The Constitution. By Joseph N. Welch 
with the editorial assistance of Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University, and the 
Staff of Omnibus, 1956 (Houghton 
Mifflin) 
Here is the dramatic story of the Con- 
stitution that began in 1787 when the 
illustrious members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention forged from their 
differing philosophies a practical and 
durable basis for democratic govern- 
ment. The whole panorama of the for- 
mation, amendment, and growth of the 
Constitution is told in direct quotations 
from the speeches and debates of the 
very men who uttered them. This book 
is the outcome of the television series 
presented by the TV-Radio Workshop 
of the Ford Foundation, producers of 
Omnibus. The Constitution is attrac- 
tively illustrated by photographs taken 
during the telecasts which skillfully 
preserve the visual impact and sense 
of movement of the original broadcasts. 


Guaranteed for Life. By Findlay, 128 
pages (Prentice-Hall) 



































Magruder’s 





A graphic presentation of 8 basic prin- 
ciples and 25 guarantees provided by the 
Constitution. 


Indonesia, 1956 (Students’ Mission Cru- 


sade) 


A survey by the editors of The Shield 
(official magazine of the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade). With map, 
photos, and study plan. 


American Government. 
Revised by McClenaghan, 1957 (Al- 
lyn and Bacon) 

This text is revised annually and this 

revision marks the 40th consecutive 

year. Workbook and tests available. 


Man The Citizen; The Foundations of 


Civil Society. By Rev. Joseph N. 

Moody and Joseph F. X. McCarthy, 

512 pages, 1957 (Doubleday) 
The first-year book in the Christian 
Democracy Series, offering a new idea 
for the ninth-grade course in social 
studies. The text is an introduction to 
civil society, specially organized to 
show: physical and economic geogra- 
phy as the background for society; the 
basic ideas and institutions of good 
community living and sound govern- 
ment as dependent upon Christian prin- 
ciples of societal relationships; the dis- 
tinctive structure and function of Amer- 
ican government in its general rela- 
tionship to these ideas. Teachers’ Man- 
ual and Key available. 


Problems and Opportunities in a 


Democracy. By Rev. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., Ph.D. (Mentzer-Bush) 


A social studies text for seniors in high 
school. An integrated Catholic ap- 
proach. This is given in a _ simple 
fashion, quoting authoritative sources 
when feasible, but not burdening the 
student with encyclical passages too 
dificult to comprehend. A modern and 
realistic approach, in contrast to the 
theoretical, the excessively historical, 
or the rehashing of antiquated problems. 
A book comprising the four vital areas 
—sociology, economics, government and 
international relations. 


Southeast Asia in Five Hours, 1955 


(Students’ Mission Crusade) 
A symposium of brief surveys covering 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Vietnam, and 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. With map, 
photos, and discussion topics for each 
of five chapters. 


ECONOMICS 


Consumer Economic Problems. By W. 


Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster, 
5th Edition, 1956, 724 pages (South- 
Western) 
A revision of a well-established book 
that skillfully integrates basic economic 
principles with consumer problems that 
face every individual. 


Applied Economics. By J. H. Dodd, 5th 


Edition, 1956, 566 pages (South- 
Western) 


A complete, up-to-date revision of a 


high school economics textbook that is 
simple in its presentation and appli. 
cations. An optional workbook hel 

to make the course especially attractive, 


Today’s Economics. By Goodman, 
Moore (Ginn) 

New, complete, up-to-date course with 
a student-centered approach and em. 
phasis on consumer economics. Includes 
topics suggested in Requisites for Eco. 
nomic Literacy report. Good treatment 
of taxation, insurance, Federal Reserye 
system, conservation of resources, and 
other aspects of social economics; also 
community economics. Some 75 special 
graphic “study helps,” pictographs, dia- 
grams, etc. Workbook available. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 


English. By Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Matilda Bailey, and Rosamond Mc- 
pherson 4 Courses (American Book 
Co.) 

Like a well-fashioned tool, this English 
series is built to help students to com- 
municate effectively, to increase their 
respect for the English language, and 
to open their eyes to the pleasures to 
be derived from speaking and writing 
correctly. 


English Grammar and Composition: 
A Complete Handbook. By John E. 
Warriner and Francis Griffith, 1957, 
692 pages (Harcourt) 

A revision of Book II, this practical 
handbook contains sufficient explana- 
tory and drill material to be a com- 
plete text, too. Includes a section on 
preparing for college-entrance and 
other examinations. A booklet of teach- 
ing tests is prepared for use with it, 
and keys to text and tests. 


The Enjoying English Series, Gr. 9-12 
by D. M. Wolfe, et al. (Singer) 

A personalized approach and flexible 
organization highlight this series, a 
continuous program which develops 
skills in grammar, usage, composition, 
language meaning, and various forms 
and practices. 


The English Workshop Series (Har- 
court) 


Two separate series of workbooks, the 
original series for Gr. 9-12 and the 
New Series for Gr. 7-12. The senior 
high school workbooks are correlated 
with two handbooks and provide a com- 
plete four-year program in the study 
of grammar and composition. 


Words in Action. By Gilmartin, 256 
pages (Prentice-Hall) ; 
Divided into 4 units, the lessons present 
the meanings and uses of words and 
their pronunciation and spelling. 


Vocabulary Workshop. By Pail 
Schweitzer and Donald W. Lee, 1957, 


122 pages (Harcourt) 


A text-workbook in vocabulary devel 
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High School Texts 
(Continued ) 


opment, based on an understanding of 
word roots, prefixes and suffixes. A 
28-page booklet of Mastery Tests ac- 
companies it, also keys to text and tests. 


Vocabulary Building by the Cluster 
Method. By Sister Therese, S.N.D., 
192 pages, revised and enlarged sec- 
ond edition, 1957 (Doubleday) 

An organized plan of vocabulary study 
that traces the etymology of English 
words to their Latin and Greek origins. 
The text explains by a simplified sys- 
tem of clusters the relationships among 
words and offers a proven formula for 
learning those English words that form 
87% of the vocabulary of educated 


people. 


Art of Speaking, revised edition. By 
Elson, Peck (Ginn) 

Fourteen units covering fundamentals 
of speaking and speech organization 
followed by 10 units of applications. 
Lively approach; pleasing style. In- 
cludes areas of activity recommended 
by NCTE. Extended treatment of TV 
and radio in revised edition. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Cardinal Newman Editions, Gr. 9-12. 
The four Catholic editors are: Sister 
Marie Theresa, S.C.; Brother Ba- 
silian Richard, F. S. C.; Sister Anna 
Mercedes, S.C.; and the Rev. Leo 
F. Halpin (Harcourt) 


Each of the four anthologies has been 
edited to fulfill the special requirements 
of the Catholic high schools. 


Second Track Series, a new program for 
“reluctant readers” in the “Adven- 
tures in Literature series.” (Har- 
court) 


Wherever necessary, selections have 
been adapted or condensed, with the 
author’s approval. They score, on the 
average, two to five years below grade 
level in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture, according to the Dale-Chall read- 
ing scale. Reading improvement is de- 
veloped within the text by word study 
exercises, pre-reading hints, and fol- 
low-up questions. 


Catholic Timed Writings. By Griswold, 
96 pages (Prentice-Hall) 
Thirty-one writings on Christian life, 
outstanding religious figures of past and 
present, and life in the business world. 


literature for High Schools. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 
Four anthologies edited for classes in 
Treading and literature. Material offers 
varied and extensive reading in stand- 
ard and contemporary literature with 
a wide range of reading interests and 
abilities. Headnotes clarify purpose in 
reading ; questions help to develop read- 
ing abilities. Illustrations, pictorial 
Maps in full color, and charts in color 
aid teaching and stimulate further read- 
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ing. Varied use of color and design 
gives each selection individuality. Un- 
usually complete Teachers’ Manuals 
provide lesson plans, answers to text 
questions, background information, 
many activities and teaching aids. 


Literature of Adventure. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Pioneer Heroes, Other Famous Ameri- 
cans, What America Means, Stories 
about People, Animal World, Canadian 
Neighbors, Here and There in Latin 
America, Teachers’ Manual and Key 
in preparation. 


Literature of Achievement. By Hook, 
et al., (Ginn) 
Your Daily Bread, Faraway Places, 
Making Good in a New Land, Achieve- 
ments in Courage, Sea Ventures, the 
Air Age, Includes Julius Caesar, 
Teachers’ Manual and Key. 


Literature of America. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Chronological survey with special il- 
lustrations to give background for pe- 
riods, and coordinating pictorial time 
charts. Includes Our Town in a strong 
section of 20th century writing. Teach- 
ers’ Manual and Key in preparation. 


Literature of England. By Hook, et al., 
(Ginn) 

Chronological survey with well-rounded 
material on beginnings of English lit- 
erature, and the play Macbeth. Also 
much attention to modern period. Spe- 
cial illustrations selected to give back- 
grounds for periods. Teachers’ Manual 
and Key in preparation. 


America Reads Program. Revised By 
Pooley, Gray, Poley, and others: 
Good Times Through Literature, Ex- 
ploring Life Through Literature, The 
United States in Literature, England 
in Literature. (Scott Foresman) 

Teacher’s Guidebooks and Pupils’ work- 
books available. 


The Mastery of Reading. By Matilda 
Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

Providing the skills of comprehension, 
reading rate, and vocabular develop- 
ment, these six books present “good 
literature.” The interrelation of familiar 
subjects are stressed in chapters on 
science, history, the arts, geography, 
and vocational guidance. They have a 
wide student appeal. 


The New American Profile. By Dr. Roy 
Defarrari, et al., 704 pages (Sad- 
lier) 

This new volume of American Litera- 
ture emphasizes new and _ interesting 
selections, clear and concise back- 
grounds, and a significant Catholic ap- 
proach to the study of literature. 


The St. Thomas More Editions of the 
Prose and Poetry Series. By Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., et al. 
(Singer ) 

Edited by Catholic educators for Catho- 
lic students and teachers, these latest 
editions of the St. Thomas More Series 
provide a wealth of fascinating selec- 


tions, each a literary masterpiece and 
each viewed according to Catholic 
principles and philosophy. 


Master Recordings in English Litera- 


ture. By Alpha Records, 1956 (Al- 

lyn and Bacon) 
Here is the best and largest represent- 
ative anthology of English poetry. 
Eighty-seven selections of lyric, nar- 
rative, and Shakesperian dramatic 
poetry interpreted by Felix Aylmar, 
Dylan Thomas, James Stephens, and 
others. All on four 12”, 33°/s rpm 
records. 


ETIQUETTE 


As Others Like You. By Stephenson- 


Millett, 80 pages (McKnight) 


Discusses many social situations and 
proper behavior in them. Two-color 
illustrations. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Christian Family Living Series. By 


Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V.M., 1954 
(Sadlier ) 


The series covers a four year plan of 
instruction and activity designed to 
prepare the adolescent girl to take her 
place as a Christian woman in her 
family and in society. There are five 
pupil guide books to direct the pupil’s 
study through a four year Christian 
Family Living Program and four source 
books to supply the teacher with a 
set of teaching units for this program. 
This professional book explains the 
philosophy, objectives, aims, organiza- 
tion, history, and methods of the Chris- 
tian Family Living Program. 


Home Experience Record Book. By 


Weikert, 32 pages (McKnight) 
A tool for better school-home relation- 
ship through the home project. Helps to 
teach individual problem-solving. 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage and 


Family Living. By Landis, 384 pages 
(Prentice-Hall) 
A study of personality development, in- 
cluding material on dating, marriage, 
and family life. 


FRENCH 


Le Francais, Book I, The Green Book, 


1956 edition (Holt) 

This alternate form of Book I treats 
the verb from the viewpoint of mood. 
In doing so, the passé composé moves 
forward to an early position in the 
middle of the year; the imperfect is 
introduced, and the present subjunctive 
is limited to passive recognition. 


Le Francais, Book II (Holt) 


Contains 7 review lessons covering first- 
year grammar, each followed by a gen- 
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eral survey test; plus 35 chapters, the 
core of the text; 7 spaced review les- 
sons, each followed by vocabulary and 
idiom review as well as by a general 
survey test; 3 separate longer reading 
texts; 4 chapters providing a photo- 
graphic “Tour de France”; appendix 
on pronunciation exercises and verbs; 
complete End-Vocabularies. 


Review of Standard French. By Edouard 
Sonet and Glen Shortliffe, 246 pages 
(Harcourt) 

A systematic review of grammar and 
usage. For third-year students. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


General Science for High School. By 
Painter and Skewes, revised (Ment- 
zer Bush) 

Workbook and separate text booklet 
available. Text is unique also because 
of its recognition of a divine plan in 
creation. Workbook and texts revised 
1956. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our World and Its Peoples. By Kolev- 
zon and Heine, 1956 (Allyn and 
Bacon) 

A new, modern human geography pre- 
senting world geography as the story 
of people. Workbook and tests available. 


World Geography, Revised Edition. By 
Bradley (Ginn) 

Dynamic book presenting world geog- 
raphy as living drama. Covers physical, 
economic, political, and social aspects. 
Trains the high-school student to think 
geographically about world problems. 
New revision has a fuller treatment of 
Asiatic areas; new material on Green- 
land and America’s arctic defense, on 
uranium and other strategic materials, 
on the industrial expansion of the 
American South, and on the political 
geography of Europe; an extended 
map program; color. 


World Geography, 5th Edition. By 
Norman Pounds and E. L. Cooper, 
1957, 640 pages (South-Western) 

A revision of a widely used book. New 
emphasis on economic, political, and 
regional geography, with contrasts on 
how various factors affect the lives of 
people in various sections of the world. 


GEOMETRY 


Dynamic Plane Geometry. By Skolnik 
and Hartley, 300 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 


The novel approach of teaching geom- 
etry in motion with more than 2000 
figures and exercises stimulates student’s 
reasoning and conception. 








Dynamic Solid Geometry. By Skolnik 
and Hartley, 231 pages (D. Van 
Nostrand) 

The novel approach of teaching geome- 
try in motion with more than 900 figures 
and exercises stimulates student’s rea- 
soning and conception. 


New Plane Geometry. Welchons and 
Krickenberger, 568 pages, il., Achieve- 
ment Tests, Teacher’s Manual and 
Answer Book (Ginn) 

This teachable text offers a gradual ap- 
proach to formal proof, full outlines of 
proofs of most basal theorems, and 
help in solving original exercises. 


New Solid Geometry. By Welchons and 
Krickenberger, 326 pages, il. (Ginn) 
A new text with remarkably clear pres- 
entation of proofs, exercises, and ex- 
planations which help students acquire 
spatial concepts, perceive the relations 
of figures lying in different planes, and 
make practical use of solid geometry. 


Plane Geometry. By Rolland R. Smith, 
and James F. Ulrich, with the co- 
operation of John R. Clark (World 
Book Co.) 

To prevent memorization without under- 
standing, a sizeable introductory section 
deals with subject matter familiar to 
young students. There is a gradual 
change from conclusions based on 
measurement to conclusions without 
measurement. Exercises have been pro- 
vided in making simple deductions with 
both geometric and non-geometric ma- 
terial before the student writes formal 
proofs. Other branches of mathematics 
have been used in an attempt to en- 
hance functional competence. A series 
of exercises called “Maintaining Basic 
Meanings and Skills,” and extra exer- 
cises and more difficult “Problems for 
Pacemakers” provide for different pupil 
needs. 


Plane Geometry. By William H. Shute, 
et al., 1953, 405 pages (American 
Book Co.) 


Solid Geometry. By William H. Shute, 
et al., 1953, 280 pages (American 
Book Co.) 

Providing the illustrative problems to 
show the student how the theorems and 
corollaries are applied, these books give 
in full the fundamental facts in the 
simplest form. 


Plane Geometry. By Schacht and Mc- 
Lennan, 1957 (Holt) 

Planned to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents, it provides graded exercises to 
take care of individual and class differ- 
ences. The authors effectively combine 
the traditional with the new in accom- 
plishing the objectives of the high school 
course. Teacher's Manual for the 
teacher only. 


Plane Geometry and Solid Geometry. 
By Shute, Shirk, and Porter, 1957, 
415 and 287 pages, il. (American 
Book Co.) 

Every theorem and construction prob- 
lem and many of the corollaries in these 
self-teaching geometry books are proved 
completely with reasons given in full. 
The many exercises and tests are di- 


verse, practical and graded as to diff. 
culty. 


GUIDANCE 


It’s Your Life. By James J. Cribbin, 
Ph.D., Brother Philip Harris, O.S.B, 
Ph.D., Rev. William J. Mc Mahon, 
M.S.; Editorial Consultant, Sister 
Barbara, S.C., Ph.D. (McMullen) 

This is a group guidance book for 
Catholic high-school students. The pub. 
lication date is 1957. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Driver Education. By Center for Safety 

Education, 160 pages (Prentice-Hall) 

A workbook for “Man and The Motor 

Car,” it has 8 units with projects, ques- 
tions, and a test for each. 


Man and The Motor Car, 5th. By Center 
for Safety Education, 384 pages 
(Prentice-Hall) 

The result of 17 years of “clinical” ex- 
perience, it aims to develop those under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes, which 
help beginning and experienced drivers 
perform more competently in traffic 
situations. 


Modern Health. By Otto, Julian, and 
Tether (Holt) 
For the course in health, wherever it 
is given. Ideal combination of authors: 
Otto, a biologist, experienced high- 
school teacher, and co-author of Mod- 
ern Biology; Julian, an experienced 
teacher of physical education; Tether, 
an eminent physician. In this fascinat- 
ing, scientifically authoritative text 
which is written in a simple, informal 
style, the authors accent the thought 
that it is normal to be healthy. At the 
same time, they discuss frankly many 
kinds of diseases and their prevention. 
Unique in high school textbooks is their 
modern, wholesome, and full discus- 
sion of mental health—how to foster 
and maintain it. There are a Teacher's 
Manual and tests available only to 
schools. Key to tests free to teachers. 


Your Health and Safety. By Clemensen, 
La Porte, Lawrence, and Hoyman, 
4th edition, 1957, 576 pages (Har- 
court) 


A text for the course in health, stress- 
ing, through organization and _ study 
aids, the fact that both health and 
safety are “do-it-yourself” affairs. 128- 
page Teachers’ Manual and booklet of 
Teaching Tests (with key). 


Your Health, Today and Tomorrow, 
A new Junior-Senior High School 
Health Text. By James S. Nicoll, 
Ed.D., Julia C. Foster, A.M., Wil- 
liam W. Bolton, M.D., 1956 (Laid- 
law) 

A completely new health program with 
an interesting and dynamic approach 
to the health problems of primary im- 
portance and interest to teenagers to- 
day. The pupil is clearly shown how 
the organs of the body function and 
the extent to which good physical 
health contributes to good mental health 
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“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


by Walt Disney Productions 


2 Added Attractions 
* 


HEALTH PLEDGE 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 


“TI Promise Common Sense”’ 
is a health pledge for young- 
sters to sign and keep. It 
lists the lessons taught in 


Lomi sound and color the film; helps school and 
e 


home fight the common cold. 


film presented free by * 


Kleenex tissues POSTERS 


highlights of the film 
Teach your youngsters cold prevention in ten delightful Sis Selt-cater guste, 16 tes 
minutes of Walt Disney fun. They will enjoy the antics 20 inches, for classroom or 


of lovable Common Sense and bungling Common Man. echool bulletin board, offer 


r 7 reminders of the lessons 
Even if youngsters have seen this film before, a repeat learned from film. 


performance is a valuable review of good health rules. 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
© 1957 Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. CE-97-C In addition please send: 
347 Madison Avenue 


copies of "I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 
New York 17, New York 


set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 
Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. sound 
film “How To Catch a Cold.” 


(Please Print) 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


a see 


i ee ee ee 


Bes. 





High School Texts 
(Continued ) 


and -happy, successful social relations. 
It has an abundance of accurate dia- 
grams and illustrations placed in close 
proximity to the textual materials 
which they explain. 


HISTORY 


American History for Catholic High 
Schools. By John J. Meng, Ph.D. 
and E. J. Gergely, 1955, 682 pages 
(Sadlier) 

This book meets the requirements of 
the standard syllabus in American his- 
tory. Social, economic, and industrial 
problems are treated adequately in their 
chronological order. Additionally, it 
offers a Catholic viewpoint, based on 
Catholic social principles. 


Civilization: Ancient and Medieval. By 
Nicholas A. Weber, S.M. and John 
L. White, S.M., 374 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Civilization for Modern Times. By 
Nicholas A. Weber, S.M. and John 
L. White, S.M., 418 pages (Catholic 
Education Press) 


Conceived in Liberty. By Marshall 
Smelser, Ph.D. and Harry W. Kir- 
win, Ph.D., 768 pages (Doubleday & 
Co., Textbook Division) 

A new history of the United States 
written especially for Catholic high 
schools. 


Graphic Survey of American History. 
By Philip Dorf, revised 1957, 392 
pages (Oxford) 

A survey of American history which 
illuminates the ideals and achievements 
of our heritage and analyzes the prob- 
lems that face America today. 


A History of Our Country, New Edition. 

By David S. Muzzey, 1955, 678 pages, 

il. workbook with unit and final Lloyd 
tests (Ginn) 

An American history with clear and 

vivid account of political events, com- 

bines full treatment of our social, eco- 


nomic, and cultural development from 
1620 to 1955. 


A History of the World. By Magneis and 
Appel, 1957, 626 pages, il. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

Concentration on those forces most 
significant in shaping today’s world 
has resulted in a briefer text that can 
be covered in a year. Every major 
civilization—Middle and Far Eastern, 
Latin American, and European—is dis- 
cussed. 


Making of Today’s World. By Roy O. 
Hughes, 1956 (Allyn and Bacon) 


This text is designed to orient the stu- 
dent with the world today. Great move- 
ments and events are treated as neces- 
sary for the full understanding of our 
civilization. Workbook and tests avail- 
able. 


Our Country’s History. By Muzzey 
(Ginn) 
American history completely up-to-date 
in content and enlivened by color in 
illustrations and charts. High reada- 
bility. The narrative extends through 
the Presidential election of 1956 and 
includes discussion of the new farm 
and Social Security programs, new in- 
dustrial developments, our expanding 
economy and population, the Suez 
Canal, growth of nationalism in the 
world, changes in Russian foreign pol- 
icy, and all other vital issues. Chrono- 
logical organization, with time-tables 
in each unit correlating contemporary 
events at home and abroad, social, cul- 
tural, and economic. Teachers’ Manual. 


Our World Through the Ages. By Platt, 
Drummon, 684 pages (Prentice-Hall) 


This history is unusual for its illustra- 
tions; its meaningful organization; its 
use of anecdote, short personality and 
character sketches; and its coverage of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


United States. By Muzzey, Kidger 
(Ginn) 

Challenging presentation to help stu- 
dents understand the great trends that 
have shaped American life. Discusses 
resources and background; historical 
development ; customs, habits, and insti- 
tutions; form of government and diplo- 
matic policy. Lavishly illustrated. Op- 
timistic in tone. Encourages acceptance 
of personal and political responsibility. 
Teachers’ Manual. 


United States History. By Fremont P. 
Wirth, revised edition, 1957, 819 
pages, il. (American Book Co.) 

This lively presentation of our national 
history has real meaning for present- 
day students because it emphasizes 
twentieth-century events. An ingenious 
organization combines the best features 
of the chronological and topical ap- 
proaches. 


World History for Catholic High 
Schools. By James M. Corbett and 
Matthew A. Fitzsimons, 624 pages 
(Sadlier ) 

A realistic approach to the teaching of 
world history, based on scientific studies 
and the experience of world history 
teachers. 


The World’s History. Rev. Ed. by Fred- 
eric C. Lane, et al. (Harcourt) 
A complete revision of a basic 10th 
grade text, organized around major 
forces of world history. Set in two- 
color format, new maps, and a new 
program. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Experiences in Homemaking, New Edi- 
tion. By Laitem, Miller (Ginn) 
Includes food selection and preparation, 
sewing, housekeeping, child care, in- 
terior decoration, entertaining, nursing, 
budgeting, and help in establishing suc- 
cessful home membership. Conforms to 
all authoritative recent recommendations 


in home economics. Helps the teen-ager 
to evaluate herself and develop respon- 
sibility and maturity. Concrete instryc- 
tion in simple friendly style. Illustrated, 


Experiences with Foods. By Pollard 
(Ginn) 
New family-centered book in the plan- 
ning, preparation, and serving of meals, 
organized on the three-meals-a-day plan, 
Written from the point of view of the 
average girl. Develops sound judgment 
in good cookery and puts principles 
into practice by including a cookbook 
and many challenging study aids. A 
handsome text with more than 50 pic- 
tures in full color. Includes many series 
of pictures which show the various 
steps in the preparation of certain foods, 


LATIN 


Roman Life. By Johnston, Revision of 
Private Lives of the Romans (Scott 
Foresman) 


MATHEMATICS 


Basie Ideas of Mathematics. By Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr. and John R. Clark, 
504 pages (World Book Co.) 

A basic course for the ninth-grade stu- 
dent. Major attention is given to the 
concepts, skills, and social applications 
of arithmetic. Six of the fourteen units 
of the course are devoted to review and 
extension of these all-important mathe- 
matical tools. Content of the units 
devoted to algebra and geometry is 
limited to the practical aspects. Com- 
mon types of graphic representation are 
treated in terms of the students’ every- 
day experience with the newspaper, 
sales literature, etc. A final unit treats 
mathematics aspects of a variety of 
specific occupational fields and practical 
uses of mathematics of interest to the 
student both in and out of school life. 


Mathematics for the Consumer. Rey. 
by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., et al, 
438 pages (World Book Co.) 


This is a terminal course in general 
mathematics that should be helpful in 
presenting in the classroom the kind of 
real-life mathematics soon to be faced 
in the non-academic course. The fact 
that the meaning and use of arithmetic 
processes are presented and clarified 
in terms of adult interests and adult 
needs may well enable even the indif- 
ferent student to see new meaning and 
new importance in mathematics as he 
approaches the time when it will be 
come a necessary part of his daily life. 
The course is organized into seven 
units. The introduction to each unit out- 
lines actual consumer situations. 


Mathematics for Everyday Living. By 
Leonhardy and Ely, 480 pages (D. 
Van Nostrand) 

A high school course designed to pre- 
pare students to solve the mathematical 
problems encountered in day to day life. 
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MUSIC 


Singing Our Faith. The Church Year 
in Psalms and Antiphons. By Sister 
M. Paschal, C.PP.S., 72 pages (Mc- 
Laughlin and Reilly) 

English translations of psalms, etc., 
including seasonal Terce in English. 
Spot drawings by Sister Pudentiana. 
Junior High and High School level. 


PHYSICS 


Fundamentals of Electricity, 3rd Edi- - 


tion. By Wynne L. McDougall, et al., 
418 pages (American Technical So- 
ciety ) 
A recently revised edition of the popu- 
lar and efficient guide to understand- 
ing the principles of electricity. 


General Electricity. By Jones, 120 pages 
(McKnight) 
Twenty-three units make up this gen- 
eral course. Covers fundamentals, basic 
principles of electricity. 


Modern Physics. By Dull, Metcalfe, and 
Brooks, 1955 edition (Holt) 
Following a time-tested plan of or- 
ganization, this standard text is sound 
in development of basic principles, high 
in interest appeal, and rich in applica- 
tions. The revised edition presents the 


45” high, 31” 
wide, 15” deep 
ot base. Pockets 
7%," high (front), 
11” high (back), 
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newest scientific development, provides 
a complete text to meet both general 
and college preparatory objectives. 


Modern Physical Science. By Brooks 
and Tracy, 1957 edition (Holt) 
Completely revised, this one-year 
course for “general” students includes 
earth science, astronomy, and nutrition, 
as well as physics and chemistry. Work- 
book 1957 edition. Tests 1957 edition. 
Correlating helps for the teacher: 

Teacher’s Manual for each. 


Physics: A Basic Science. By Burns, 
et al., 546 pages (D. Van Nostrand) 
Sound and standard but fresh academic 
physics, with emphasis on relation of 
physics to everyday life. 


RELIGION 


Christian Life Series. By Sister Jane 
Marie Murray, O.P. (Fides) Book I: 
Going to God, 1957 

Book One introduces the student to a 
more mature acquaintance with Chris- 
tian life than he had in grade school. 
This is accomplished by guiding the 
student to an intelligent and active par- 
ticipation in the life of the Church, this 
year, suited to his mature development. 
The outcome will be a deepened sense 
of God, a greater appreciation of Cath- 
olic life, and the habit of participating 
in the liturgical life of the Church. 


There will be a marked formation of 
the student’s mind in Christian doctrine, 
the formation of the will in charity 
through the celebration of the mys- 
teries of the faith, and an awakened 
sense of the apostolate. 


Book 3: Growth in His Likeness, 1957 


(Fides) 

Book Three develops the full scope of 
Catholic moral life and fosters the de- 
sire to attain Christian stature through 
growth in grace and virtue. Based on 
Part Two of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas. Includes States of Life. 
The outcome of Book Three is the 
sense of personal responsibility for one’s 
life. Spiritual growth is inspired by 
a thorough acquaintance with one’s 
spiritual capacities. A mature realiza- 
tion of the lay apostolate is acquired 
through increased experience in the 
work of the apostolate. 


Our Quest for Happiness Series (4 vol- 


umes, books 1, 2, 3 revised). By 
Msgr. Elwell et al. (Mentzer-Bush) 


Understanding the Catholic Faith. By 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 281 
pages (Ave Maria) 


For high school review and for re- 
medial classes in religion, a catechism 
which includes the complete text of the 
Baltimore Catechism #3 and an added 
section on the Divine Foundation of 
the Church; maps, charts and illus- 
trations. 
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Display Rack 


with NEW, WIDER MIDDLE SECTION 


Here’s ideal SEE, SELECT and REPLACE con- 
venience! Displays 30 titles, holds several of each, 


in less than half the area of a table. 


covers, 


Avoids torn 


sorting, constant tidying up. Aill-steel. 
Gray Hammerloid baked enamel. 


Shipped com- 


pletely set up—no screws or bolts to assemble. 


MODEL 30-PX 
With Adjustable 


Glides, only 


With Ball Bearing Casters, 


(2 locking) $52.00 
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HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


886 N. Milwauke 
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Rack 
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SCIENCE 


Basie Studies in Science Program. By 
Beauchamb, Mayfield, West (Scott 
Foresman) Teacher’s Guidebooks and 
Workbooks, Science Problems 3, 
Everyday Problems in Science. 


Earth Science: The World We Live In. 
By Namowitz and Stone, 448 pages 
(D. Van Nostrand) 

Written expressly to teach high school 
students the physical aspects of the 
world we live in and the universe about 
us. 


Experiences in Science: 2nd edition. By 
Paul E. Blackwood (Harcourt) 
Workbook to accompany You and Sci- 
ence. 156 pages, with 16-page pamphlet 
of unit tests (Key). 


Filmstrips, 1957 (Harcourt) 
A set of eight strips in color, present- 
ing graphically the concepts each of the 
units in You and Science develops. 
Accompanied by detailed 9%6-page 
manual. 


General Science for High School. By 
Painter and Skewes, 1955 (Mentzer- 
Bush) 

This text is abreast of the latest devel- 
opments but avoids making a fetish of 
them. The purpose of this book is to 
give a balanced treatment and to prove 
the idea of the science survey course. 
It does not aim to make research scien- 
tists or atomic experts out of high school 
freshmen, but rather to start them along 
the road toward an understanding of 
the principles of science and to give 
them opportunities for specialized train- 
ing later on. 

Directed Studies in General Science: 
Workbook Manual. By Painter and 
Skewes, 1955 (Mentzer-Bush) 


New Senior Science. By Bush and 
Thompson, Gr. 11 or 12, 1956, 651 
pages, il. (American Book Co.) 

Subject matter from the basic sciences 

is directly related to the needs and in- 

terests of high-school students who are 

approaching maturity. Much valuable 
information about careers and hobbies 
in science is provided. 







rentals). 


New York 1, N. Y. 
366 Fifth Ave. 
Champaign, Ill. 
1000 N. Market St. 


Choir Robes 
Confirmation Rentals 
Graduation Rentals 


For style illustrations, samples of material and complete 
information, write today for catalogs CR-170 (choir 
robes); G-170 (graduation rentals); C-170 (confirmation 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


Science, Book 3, Gr. 9, 1957 edition, 
Directed Study Guide, 1957 edition, 
(workbook). Mastery Tests, 1957 
edition. Correlating helps for the 
teacher: Teacher’s Manual and An- 
swer Book for Book 3 (1957); 
Teacher’s Edition of the workbook; 
Key to Tests (Holt) 


Science in Everyday Life. By Obourn, 
Heiss, and Montgomery, 620 pages 
(D. Van Nostrand) 

Hundreds of activities help students 
learn scientific methods, while experi- 
encing the thrill of personal discovery. 


You and Science. By Paul F. Brand- 
wein, Alfred D. Beck, Leland G. 
Hollingworth, and Anna E. Burgess, 
1955, 631 pages (Harcourt) 

Develops the theme that scientific dis- 
coveries have widened man’s knowledge 
of himself and his environment and 
have enriched his way of living. Is 
accompanied by Teaching Tests—Form 
A and Form B, alternate forms for 
use in different sections or different 
years (with key), A 115-page teacher’s 
manual covers this and the other two 
books in the Science for Better Living 
Series. 


SPANISH 


First-Year Spanish. By Charles N. Stau- 
bach and John W. Walsh, 424 pages, 
il. partly in color, teachers’ manual 
(Ginn) 
A new first-year book which integrates 
understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 
2nd-Year Spanish. By Charles N. Stau- 
bach, et al., 518 pages, il. partly in 
color, teachers’ manual in preparation 
(Ginn) 
Avoiding the common error of assum- 
ing a large amount of carry-over of 
knowledge and skill from the work of 
the first year, this book devotes its first 
5 lessons to essential review in which 
readings and exercises are integrated to 
assure continuous interest. 
Fundamentos de Espanol, Beginning. 
By Manuel and Catherine Salas, 1957 
( Winston ) 







Chicago 1, Ill. 
228 N. LaSalle St. 


Say It With Stories 


By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


@ Creates Pupil Interest 
@ Saves Class Preparation Time 
@ Correlates with Hundreds of Topics 


Only $3.95 —— at Catholic bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


Speaking Spanish. By Ginsburg ang 
Nassi, 1955 (Allyn and Bacon) 
This colorful text emphasizes the aural- 
oral mastery of the material dealing 
with real life situations. Pupils begin 
to use the language from the firg 
lesson, aided by an appendix for easy 
reference. Workbook available. 


SPEECH 


Your Speech. By Francis Griffith, et aj 
511 pages (Harcourt) 
31 “how to” chapters emphasize speech 
in action rather than speech theory, 
Technical information and basic rules 
are conveniently located in a “Hand- 
book of Voice and Diction.” 


SPELLING 


Spelling for High School. By Ned 
Marksheffel (Singer) 

Organized into nine groups of four 
units each. Each unit has a basic list 
of 15 words to be learned, and 10 extra 
words for discussion and study. Work 
on word derivations, phonetic similarj- 
ties, spelling rules, prefixes and _ suf- 
fixes, specific “demons,” and confusing 
homonyms. Complete dictionary of all 
words in the book. Individual progress 
chart. Book size 8% x 10%. Sturdy 
paper binding. 


TESTS 


Taking a Test: How to Do Your Best. 
By Herschel T. Manuel, 78 pages 
(World Book Co.) 

This helpful and realistic booklet has 
been prepared especially for the test 
taker in senior high school or college. 
The material is presented in an informal, 
uncomplicated, and stimulating manner. 
In addition to familiarizing the student 
with the nature and function of tests 
and test materials, the author discusses 
a number of specific practices that are 
helpful in taking tests. It offers 256 
practice exercises that enable the stu- 
dent to actually apply what he has 
learned. 
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Trigonometry 


Plane Trigonometry. By Aaron Freilich, 
et al., rev. edition, 336 pages (Silver- 
Burdett) 

Develops skills, understanding, original 

thinking, and provides for individual 

differences in student ability. 


Plane Trigonometry. By Weeks and 
Funkhouser, 243 pages, with four 
place tables (D. Van Nostrand) 
Plane trigonometry presented step by 
step with numerous “worked-out” illus- 
trative problems and over 1500 exer- 
cises. 


Trigonometry. By Rolland R. Smith and 
Paul P. Hanson, 470 pages (World 
Book Co.) 

Trigonometry is presented in a clear, 

stimulating and logical form to meet 

the needs of present day students and 
teachers. Preparatory exercises review 
concepts from earlier mathematics. 

Daily review exercises maintain skills 

and deepen understanding. Consider- 

able optional material supplements the 
minimum course. It includes optional 
topics in various courses of study, gives 
interesting applications, or explores 
relatively difficult aspects of standard 
topics. The slide rule introduction is 
unique. It is planned to help mature 
the students’ attitudes toward computa- 
tion and is received by them with in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Color is used 
throughout for emphasis and interest. 


Trigonometry With Tables. By Welch- 
ons and Krickenberger, 337 pages plus 
73 p. tables, il., with color (Ginn) 
This new text is rich in the quality and 
abundance of its visual aids, one of 
which is the use of a second color for 
emphasis and ciarity. Problems are up 
to date, practical, and timely. Trigono- 
metric theory and principles are pre- 
sented clearly so that students grasp 
them quickly and are able to put them 
to practical use. 


REFERENCE 


American Peoples Encyclopedia. By 
Carroll Chouinard, Executive Editor, 
Rev. J. O. O'Connell, S.T.D., Con- 
sultant, 20 volumes, 10,000,000 words, 
15,000 illustrations, 1957 (Spencer) 

A comprehensive, adult encyclopedia 
written and illustrated so that even 
junior high school students can make 
extensive use of it unassisted. 


Britannica World Language Dictionary. 
By Editorial Staffs of Funk & Wag- 
nalls & Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Funk and Wagnalls) 

Part I. Funk & Wagnalls New Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. Part II. French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Yid- 
dish vocabulary equivalents of carefully 
selected and commonly used American 
words. Part III. For each foreign lan- 
guage of Part II a simplified method of 
Pronunciation, word lists of useful ex- 
pressions, essential grammar principles. 
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Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Edited, re- color and with unique marginal in- 


vised, and supplemented by Herbert dexes adjacent to map. 75,000 Gazetteer 

J. Thurston, S.J., and Donald Att- entries, many illustrated. Economic and 

water, 1956 (Kenedy) political geography tables. Business- 
The most complete and authoritative section maps of principal cities, plus 
work on the saints ever published in hunting and fishing data and laws for 
the English language. More than 2500 United States and Canada. 


biographies, arranged according to the psc . > 
days ofthe yea, Over S200 pages, each Ne", Collier's Encyclopedia, 1956, 20 
volume with index, complete index Vol. Colli ) y ee 
IV. Full bibliographical annotations. ore 


ce A currently edited and revised new gen- 
Collier’s World Atlas and Gazetteer, eral reference work for junior senior 


1955 (P. F. Collier) high schools, colleges. 400,000 index 
Practical and useful atlas and geo- entries, plus unique 10,000-volume inte- 
graphical dictionary approximately 500 grated bibliography. Profusely  illus- 
pages—346 new maps, many in full trated. 


To help under-par readers 


catch on and catch up 


Basic 


Reading 





Skills for Junior High School Use 


By William S. Gray, Marion Monroe, 
and A. Sterl Artley 


This is a do-it-yourself workbook to give poor readers the 

one-step-at-a-time practice they need in reading skills, 

, It is geared from first to last to helping youngsters see their 
own problems and do something about them. 


nesses early and get youngsters started on the road to 
improvement right away. 


4 Three survey tests in Basic Reading Skills pinpoint skill weak- 





Write for the sample-page booklet (#587). 


? SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Catholic Schools Department Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 
E. J. Fletcher, Manager Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 












A Dictionary of Mary. Compiled by 
Donald Attwater, 352 pages (Ken- 
edy ) 


The object of this useful work is to 
provide ready reference to matters con- 
nected with the many aspects of the 
life, significance, and veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The author has 
produced in ordinary, non-technical lan- 
guage, a descriptive and informative 
book that answers questions concern- 
ing a phrase, term, name, devotion, etc. 
The volume contains in alphabetical 
order more than 600 entries. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 24 volumes 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


New Practical Standard Dictionary, 
1,600 pages 2 volumes (P. F. Col- 
lier ) 

The completely revised, easy-to-read 
Empha-Type edition contains over 
150,000 vocabulary terms arranged in 
alphabetical order, 15,000 proper names 
—6,000 separate entries for synonyms— 
antonyms. 


New Players Illustrated Edition of 
Shakespeare, 3 volumes, 740 photo- 
graphs, 3,500 pages, 1955 (Spencer) 

Every one of Shakespeare’s 37 plays 
illustrated with photographs from pro- 
ductions of the Old Vic Theatre, The 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon- 
Avon and other theatres throughout 
England. 





Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd Edition, 1934-1954 (Mer- 
riam) 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1949-1956 (Merriam) 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary, 
1943-1956 (Merriam) 
Webster’s Geographical 
1949-1956 (Merriam) 


Dictionary, 


List OF PUBLISHERS 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 41 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

American Technical Society, 848 East 
58th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Chas. Bennet Publishing Co., Chestnut, 
Til. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay 
Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Bobbs- Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 620 Michigan Ave- 
nue, N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Catholic Text- 
book Div., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. 





New Full Color Religious F ilmstrip Sets 
THE MASS and the SACRAMENTS 


A new series of ten filmstrips containing over 385 pictures in full color. 


tional-Instructive 
1. THE VESTMENTS OF THE MASS 


BEGINNING TO THE PREFACE 


THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


viewer. 





ll. THE MASS—PART 1—FROM THE 


iil. THE MASS—PART 2—FROM THE 
CANON TO THE END OF THE MASS 


THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION 


Reverent-Inspira- 


Vi. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Vil. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY EU- 
CHARIST 

Vill. THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME 
UNCTION 


IX. THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
X. THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


Every picture photographed “live” in beautiful Eastman Kodak color by Kostich, 
internationally renowned photographic illustrator. Every prayer, every ceremony, 
every vestment, every holy article vividly pictured, and made crystal clear to the 
A very powerful teaching aid and help to religious and student alike. 

The ten superb teaching filmstrips come with a complete and comprehensive 
Teachers Manual, realistically priced at only ........ ecccvcccces $50.00 


Evaluated and Approved for use in 
Catholic instruction by 
THE CATHOLIC AUDIO VISUAL 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Send for 10 day preview trial of these filmstrip sets 
EYE GATE HOUSE, Ine. dept. c—2716 Forty-First Ave., LLC. 1, NY. 





Fides Publishers Assoc., 
Street, Chicago 19, IIl. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Washing. 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. “ 

Funk & Wagnalls Ca. 153 East 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. = 

Ginn & Co., 205 West Wacker : 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 — 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. z 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co, 2 Park Ste 
Boston 7, Mass. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 333-335 West 
Fayette Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. o 

Kenedy, P. J. & me 12 Barclay <7 
New York 8, N. Y 

Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and 
River Forest, Iil. = 

Lippincott, J. B. Co., 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Lohmann, E. M. Co., 413-415-417 Sig 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ane, 
Chicago 16, IIl. 

McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 

McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 8% 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 

Mentzer, Bush & Co., 330 E. Cermak 
Rd., Chicago 16, Iil. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 

Merrill, Charles E. Brooks, Columbus 16, 
Ohio 

Nelson, Thomas & Sons, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Noble & Noble Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Co. Inc., 902 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

The Regina Press, 164 Duane Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 

Sadlier, William H., Inc., 11 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 East Erie St, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Seahorse Press, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 

Seraphic Press, 1501 South Layton Blvd, 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 

Singer, L. W. Co., Inc., 249-259 West 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 5i0l 
Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Spencer Press, Inc., 179 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 

Van Nostrand, D. Co., Inc., 120 Alexan- 
der Street, Princeton, N. J. 

Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

J. C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Phila 
delphia 7, Pa. 
World Book Co., 

N. Y. 
Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 North Park Som 
Columbus 8, Ohio 
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Shained Glass 
a 6=6hN EW 
FASCINATING—INSTRUCTIVE 


Here is a new craft that fits perfectly into the craft and art 
classes of all elementary grades in the parochial school. 


It combines the fascination of a new craft with the appreciation of 
religious art created by a top stained glass craftsman. 


Your students will be pleased with the beautiful window decora- 
tions they can produce with this new and exciting craft. Light 
shining through the finished 11” X 17” page gives an effect of 
real stained glass. 


Each of the ten designs in STAINED GLASS COLOR ART was 
created with a religious theme especially to appeal to children. 


No special talents or materials are needed to get the finest results. 
Illustrated instructions in each book. 


Send today for Brochure “E” showing STAINED GLASS COLOR 
ART in full color. Large 35” X 44” Nativity pattern also available. 


Stained Glass COLOR - ART 


21415 W. GREENFIELD AVENUE WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


CLASSMATES .. . 


An ideal combination for easier learning — easier teaching . . 
Concise fact finders and companion work books . . . Present every 
essential in terms that are quickly grasped by the youthful mind. . . 
Each book covers a full year’s work. 


McLaughlin Blue Books Walther Workbooks 


GEOGRAPHY 8 —Man’s activi- FOR GEOGRAPHY 7 AND 8 — 
ties as affected by geography. (The first two books of a com- 


GEOGRAPHY 7—Continents of Plete series). 


South America, Africa, Australia. All non-essential material 


Paper Covered, 35c¢ each eliminated. 
aire as ee at BN Drill, review, testing, made easier 
th h 
Other Blue Books — Graded to — 


conform with the Philadelphia ae — 
Archdiocese Courses of Study: uitiple Choice 


% 
@ Matchi Test 
aoe ~~ Senter: 2: t 6 e San. scat False 
History — Grades 3 to 8 ‘ : 
Health — Grades 4 to 8 Map Activities 
Civics — Grades 7 and 8 Paper Covered, 60c each 


Walther Printing House, Inc. 
GIRARD AVENUE AT THIRD * PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 





aumOf VIRAL EDUCATION 


Controlled Reading at Siena College 


By Rev. Eusebius Arundel, O. F. M., M.A., Associate Professor of Education, 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 


“FATHER, are we going to have movies this morning?” 

This question was a nine-year-old boy’s refrain every 
Saturday morning when he came to the Siena College 
reading class. While this lad expressed his interest 
more openly than most, his interest was not unique. 
Most of the youngsters, faced with giving up Saturday 
mornings or several mornings of their summer vaca- 
tion, enter the reading class with varying degrees of 
reluctance. This reluctance soon disappears. Some of 
the children even admit that the reading class is fun. 
This change in attitude is due to several factors, not 
the least of which are the “movies” as the children call 
them. The movies are the materials projected by the 
Tach-X and Controlled Reader, the two instruments 
around which the Controlled Reading Program at 
Siena College is built. 

Reading was first offered at Siena College in the 
summer of 1951. It began with the introduction of a 
graduate education course entitled “A Practicum in 
Remedial Procedures.” This course was specifically 
designed to meet teacher training requirements while 
at the same time providing remedial help to youngsters 
of the area. The Practicum thus combines a lecture 
survey of the reading problem, its causes, diagnosis 
and remediation with laboratory teaching of children 
with reading disability. The latter portion of the Prac- 
ticum we refer to simply as our reading class. 


Reading Class 


The reading class meets for two forty-five minute 
periods with a brief recess in between on Saturday 
mornings during the school year and on each morning 
during the summer session. It is open to elementary 
and high school students. Entrance to the class is pre- 
ceded by an interview with the child and his parents 
and a preliminary diagnosis. During the first session 
the California Reading Test is administered by the 
members of the Practicum who will teach the children. 
The testing is carried out under the direction of the 
instructor in tests and measurements. The reading 


* Educational Developmental Laboratories, Inc., 75 Prospect 
Street, Huntington, New York. 
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levels obtained from the tests are used as a basis for 
grouping. Each teacher is assigned three or four 
children, matched as closely as possible in age, grade, 
and reading ability. At the second session of the class, 
the teachers meet their groups and check the validity 
of the reading test levels with graded readers. Any 
needed adjustment is now made. Henceforth, while 
their groups remain relatively constant, each child is 
allowed to advance at his own rate. 


Controlled Reading 


The adoption of the controlled reading program in 
the summer of 1954 necessitated a change in our 
grouping system. In order to provide every child with 
forty-five minutes of controlled reading, we combined 
several smaller groups into larger ones. The larger 
groups proved to be more workable. In addition, the 
larger group instruction created more interest and mo- 
tivation as the children were brought together in a 
more dynamic and stimulating instructional situation. 
At present, there are sixty-six children in our program. 
They are divided into eighteen small groups and six 
controlled reading groups of from eight to fourteen 
children. The use of larger groups has also worked out 
well with college students and adults. 

The EDL! Controlled Reading Program came to our 
notice by sheer accident. One of our priest instructors, 
on leave for graduate studies in New York City, found 
the Reading and Study Skills Center while looking for 
another reading center. He was impressed by what he 
saw there, so he advised us to look into it as soon as 
possible. This we did. We, too, were impressed by the 
work of the Center, directed by Dr. Earl A. Taylor. We 
were especially interested in the instrument techniques 
that formed the core of the Center’s program. They 
are the Tach-X and Controlled Reader, developed by 
Stanford E. Taylor. 


The Tach-X 


The Tach-X (formerly called the Timex), a modi 
fied filmstrip projector, is a short-exposure device of 
tachistoscope. This instrument exposes material such 
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incl. case 


All VIEWLEX Projectors are 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with 


Other 
VIEWLEX Projectors 
from 
150 to 1000 Watts 


Priced from 


$39.25 to $238.50 


1iewlex “v-500’ 


A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


‘Weenie exclusives 


¢ AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It's more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 

house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. * And there’s MORE! — NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Wiewlex INC. 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD © LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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as pictures, numbers, words, and phrases for fractions screen; there is nothing on the screen before or 
of a second. The shortness of the exposure is designed the exposure. The Tach-X on the other hand has 
to limit a person to only one look at the material shutter—the flash is accomplished by throwing the g 
flashed on the screen. This teaches him to see quickly 
and accurately. As the amount of the material flashed 

is increased, he learns to see more at a glance and to 

see it more quickly and accurately. This technique also 

increases his attention and concentration. 


Visual Perception 


Quick, accurate seeing or visual perception has great 
importance not only in reading but in all visual tasks. 
The intellect depends on the mental representation of 
stimuli for the understanding of the stimuli. Most in- 
tellectual errors are not the fault of the intellect itself, 
but are the result of faulty representation of stimuli, 
ie., faulty perception. Quick, accurate perception is, 
therefore, a necessity for quick, accurate understand- 
ing. Short exposure or tachistoscopic training is a con- 
trolled method of developing such perception. How 
else to ensure this development we do not know. 

Short exposure training was not unknown to us when 
we first saw the Tach-X. We already had purchased a 
Keystone Flashmeter tachistoscope and were familiar 
with short exposure techniques. We were interested in 
the difference of operation of the Tach-X. The usual 


tachistoscope operates like a camera in reverse, with a Short exposure training encourages rapid and accurate 
shutter that opens and closes to expose material on the seeing. The device used is the Tach-X 





Wheelit! Don’t Carry It! 
Now! Wheelits are available in both Folding and NON-Folding Types 


The new NON-Folding Wheelit is designed pri- 
marily for room to room, floor to floor service where 
storage space is not limited. Its sturdy footbrake 
holds it stationary for projection purposes, and it 
makes transportation of machines, books and school 
supplies easy and safe. 


The Folding Wheelit is compact enough to fit easily 
into an auto trunk, closet or other limited storage 
space. 


Wheelits are perfectly balanced for heavy loads, 
surprisingly easy to steer and maneuver. ‘oy go 
up or down stairs, over curbs, around close turns, 
through narrow doorways and aisles. Specifice- 
tions for the new Non-Folding Wheelit include: 
eee All-steel construction (except platforms) 

Load capacity up to 300 pounds 

Top platform height—41 inches 

Second platform height—14 inches 

12°" rear wheels with semi-pneumatic tires 

4°° rubber-tired swivel casters in front 


Thick, sound-resisting pletforms with scuft- 
resisting Formica tops 


Heavy web straps to secure loads 
Foot brake for stationary use 


ensue . See Your Audio-Visual Education 
ng i : “4 ae oe Ss h D fh b 
Wheelit #4102 nit ee Id R 

En route with ma- , Fe Guat eee 


2 2 Moves equip- 
chine and supplies 


i ment or supplies 
(above). Instation- Dept. CE anywhere. Weias 


ary position for Manufactured by Gruber Products easily into car 


school room film pro- trunk. 


jection (below). Ceo., Toledo 6, Ohio 





wat from SVE® 


: crm SCHOOL CATALOG 


. i NEW 1958 CATHOLIC SCHOOL CATALOG 


40-page educational section contains descriptions of hundreds of 
filmstrips, many with records. Grouped in 3 grade levels. Special 
section covers Catholic doctrinal filmstrips, which carry the Nihil 
Obstat and imprimatur of appropriate authorities. 4-page insert 
describes and illustrates SVE equipment and accessories. Full- 
color illustrations from actual filmstrips on covers. 


Releases cover every subject area 


Language Arts * Social Studies * Science—Nature Study 
Arithmetic * Health—Safety—Child Development * Holidays 
Art * Vocations © Guidance ® Physical Education. 


SVE. .. audio-visual 
headquarters for the 
school since 1919 


NEW CLASSIC 800 TAPE RECORDER NEW SCHOOL MASTER HI-FI RECORD PLAYER 
Two speeds: 3% i.p.s. and 7% i.p.s. Special protective design for Dual speakers for faithful sound reproduction. 4 speeds: 16%, 
hard usage. Two matched 5-inch P. M. speakers. Automatic Selec- 33%, 45 and 78 r.p.m. Accommodates 7”, 10” and 12” records. 
tion Locator; instant start and stop; fast forward and rewind Rugged construction. erent with turnover cartridge 
speeds; many more features. Complete with ceramic microphone, (2 sapphire needles). . 
tape, extra reel, manual Pause Control...............$249.50 Plus Federal Excise Tax. 


Send for your free catalog and product information. Be sure you have 
your own copy of the new SVE filmstrip catalog, as well as complete infor- 
mation on the new audio-visual aids described briefly above. Mail coupon today. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc., (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Please send the items checked, without cost or obligation. 
(C0 New 1958 SVE Catholic School Catalog 
Information re: () School Master Hi-Fi Record Player 

0 Classic 800 Tape Recorder 
(0 Name of my authorized SVE dealer 


Society 
For Visual 
Education, Inc. 
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Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 
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Here Is 

the MUSIC APPRECIATION PLAN 
All the teachers are talking about! 

The KEYBOARD JR plan is an ex- 


citing, proven program for Music ap- 


preciation that gives you all these for 





your students: 


on 6 hi-fi, long playing recordings 
Not just records, but recordings by some of the world’s finest symphony orches- 
tras, and including an Introduction to Opera and 7 famous arias performed by 


the La Scala, Milan and Munich Opera Companies. All co-ordinated with 
our editorial content, of course. 


SPECIAL TV & RADIO PROGRAMS 
created for you and your students 
If you use the KEYBOARD JR plan, you will hear major network shows like 


the Voice of Firestone, Telephone Hour, Longines Symphonette, E. Power Biggs 
and other programs especially created for you and your students. 


PLUS KEYBOARD JR MAGAZINE 

filled with fascinating stories 
America’s outstanding magazine for Music Appreciation is published monthly, 
October through May, in two editions: Elementary (Grades 4—6) , Intermediate 


(Junior and Senior High). Group subscriptions (5 or more of one edition), 
only 55¢ per student per year. Order today, or write for free sample copies, 


plus record catalog. 
KEYBOARD JR 


the magazine for music appreciation 


Department CE, 1346 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 





Available in 

Nine Beautiful Colors! 
Yellow, orange, green, 
red, brown, black, 

white, blue, 

purple. 


The original non-mechanical marker 
—with exclusive CAPAC action that 
insures instant-drying, waterproof, 
indelible writing! 


NOTHING TO FILL! 
NOTHING TO SPILL! 


No more messy paint, chalk, crayons! 
Now make bold, clear, illustrative 
charts, flashcards, graphs, maps with 
instant-writing MAGIC MARKER! 
Writes on any surface! Use it to SS 
mark, label, identify athletic equip- “a 
ment, games, furniture, play areas. FREE! 
Send for your FREE 
Magic Marker School 
Bulletin, listing the 
many, many uses 
teachers have 
found for 
—— 
~~. Saree. 


—_- 


Available in all stationery, . 
art stores. 1 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, Inc.\, 


Dept. CE! , 91-31 121st Street 


ae 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


U.S. Pat No. 2713176 
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terial in and out of focus. There is constant light 
the screen all the time the instrument is in operati 
This guides the eye to the exact spot where the flas 
material will appear. Although we now have 
Tach-X tachistoscopes, we were not so interested in 
at first. The Controlled Reader was the instru 
which fascinated us initially. 














The Controlled Reader 


The Controlled Reader is a modified filmstrip py 
jector which presents connected reading matter og 
screen in a steady, continuous manner. It has a con 
ously moving slot which exposes about a third of a 
of print at a time as it guides the eyes across the 
The speed at which the slot moves across the line 
be controlled to vary the speed at which the rea 
material is presented. 

It was this last feature of the reader that impr 
us at first. We had previously used accelerators. 
worked well with older children and adults, but 
found them useless with the younger children. 
Dr. Taylor showed us young children not only re 
sponding to the reader, but enjoying the experience, 
we decided this is for us. We purchased our first reader 
in November of 1953. Since then we have acquired am 
other reader. And we have learned how little we under 
stood the real purpose and value of the instrument 
when we purchased our first unit as a mere pacing 
device. 


Students are always given the opportunity to apply 
their newly acquired skills of seeing and reading. 


True, the Controlled Reader does have the virtue @ 
a pacing device. However, its primary purpose is far 
more fundamental. Once we have learned to “see” we 
must then apply this ability to specific visual tasks 
Certainly, there is no more specific nor complicated 
visual task than reading. 





Five or Six Fixations 


As we read, our eyes move across a line of print i 
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Hear on tape how magnetic tape 
can help you in your classroom! 


YOU GET ALL THIS! Just in time for school—*Scotch” Brand's new talking 
seit: diih tenth duniantniaeds i teemtasted demonstration kit for both elementary and secondary 
talking how-to-do-it short course for yourself and instructors. Featuring a 17-minute dual track tape re- 
your colleagues. Enacts actual classroom uses corded narrative, this kit offers actual dramatized class- 
of tape . . . dramatizes tape’s effectiveness. room uses of magnetic tape by other teachers . . . tells 
Side One . . . for Elementary Teachers exactly how tape can become one of your most helpful 
Side Two . . . for Secondary Teachers ‘ ' : = ae es 

teaching tools! Special teachers’ list price $2.25. 
Order your teaching kit from your nearby audio visual 


equipment or magnetic tape dealer, wherever you see 
Leaders’ Guides: One for elementary teachers, q P f 9 i P : y 
one for secondary instructors. Guides clearly this symbol of quality. 


explain how to use the taped narrative in a group 
with best results. 


BXCues 
: alain Ce ae 2 
FREE BONUS! With every demonstration kit S, Magreti - 
you'll receive a free copy of this famous illus- « 4 ; 
trated 58-page teaching handbook. A must for ° 


elementary teachers! The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for ,4éfam 
Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., 

St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

© 3M Co., 1957 . 





The 


KEYSTONE 
Overhead Projector 


is really a 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
Projector 


usable for: 


Standard (3%”" x 4”) Lantern Slides. 
Tachistoslides (4" x 7"). 2” or 2%” Slides. 
Strip-Film. Micro-Slides. 


It’s a Real Daylight Projector—the lens system 
concentrates the light over a relatively small area, 
so that clear, brilliant projection is attained. 


It is small and light—weighs less than 20 pounds. 
Versatile and efficient. 


Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


You Are 


while 


ela ahaa 


Audio -\ ‘TST 1 


eae taete 


DARKENING 
Dt42. DRAPERIES 
& SHADES 


Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2347 Sullivan Ave.* St. Lovis 7, Mo. 





a succession of sweeping movements and stops. 
when the eyes stop, or fixate, do we see the words, 
Eye-movement photographs show that the good reader 
makes about five or six fixations along a ten word line 
while the poor reader makes many many more. 

also show that the good reader goes back to reread 
and regresses far less often. The poor reader seems to 
develop a habit of almost constant regression. The 
greater number of fixations and regressions add up to 
a good deal of wasted motion which is a drain on the 
poor reader's time and energy. No wonder he tires 
easily! And besides, the poor reader very often has 
difficulty understanding what he reads. This is usually 
because he reads word by word instead of in thought 
units. His attention on individual words puts him 
pretty much in the position of one who cannot see the 
forest for the trees. 


Accurate Return Sweep 


Directional attack is also of great import in the use 
of the eyes in reading. Not only must we develop a 


| left-to-right eye movement across the line, but we must 


be able to move down the lines in an orderly and 
organized fashion. Proper attack can be seen in the 


child who needs his finger or marker to keep his place 


in the book; otherwise he loses his place or skips whole 
lines of print. Likewise, a quick accurate return sweep 
of the eyes from the end of one line to the beginning 


| of the next is important for good reading. Improper 


return sweep invariably necessitates a regression at 
the beginning of the line. 

The way in which our eyes move across a line of 
print is called the fundamental reading skill. One of 
the underlying purposes of the Controlled Reader is 
to develop this skill. It does so by training the eyes to 
move as they should for comfortable, easy reading. 
The continuously moving slot of light guides the eyes 
across the line of print from left to right; at the same 
time encouraging better visual coordination and mo 
bility. By exposing only one line at a time it develops 
a straight line attack and a proper return sweep. The 
generous amount of reading material the slot exposes 
encourages greater span of recognition, thus paring 
down the number of fixations. By covering up the 
material already read, the instrument makes regression 
impossible, thereby teaching the individual to get the 
material in one reading. And the Controlled Reader 
does all this without the trainee’s knowledge, because 
he is intent only on getting the story being projected, 


| having been told he will be quizzed on that story. 


| Time Is Proportioned 


The youngsters in our Reading Class receive forty: 


_ five minutes of controlled reading training each time 


they attend. Ten to fifteen minutes of this time is spent 
on short exposure work with the Tach-X. Depending 
on the age of the group twenty to forty exposures ae 
flashed on the screen and the children are required 
try to reproduce what they saw on mimeographed 
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forms. For a little over half of the sessions, digits are 
flashed to develop quick, accurate “seeing” and to 
increase their spans of recognition. During the re- 
mainder of the sessions words and phrases are flashed 
to transfer their “seeing” to reading. Along with this, 
each group reads one or two stories on the Controlled 
Reader and answers the prepared questions. 


More and More Satisfied 


During the three years we have used the EDL con- 
trolled reading program, we have become more and 
more satisfied with it. The children love the “movies” 
and the instruments are so easy to operate. Moreover 
they are light and can be moved about easily. The 
ample filmstrip library provides excellent material for 
all levels from readiness through college and adult. 
Since the materials are on filmstrips, no large storage 
space is required. Finally, we like the controlled 
reading program best of all because it gets results. 
Though every year we work with more and more 
youngsters who show almost every type of reading 
disability, we have maintained a steady advance in 
the average reading gain for a given period of time. 
This average gain for fifteen ninety-minute classes has 
increased 75% since the adoption of controlled 
reading. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we are so happy to tell 
you about controlled reading at Siena College? 


School Supplements the Home 


(Continued from page 24) 


Church teaches that this instruction is the proper 
function of parents. “She takes this stand not only be- 
cause of the delicacy of the subject, but primarily 
because sound sexual morality is based on much more 
than knowledge. It involves solid training in the moral 
virtues plus proper motivation. . . . The school cannot 
do the job even if it would.” 

Our author has a final word on the topic of prepa- 
ration for marriage. Parents are frequently remiss in 
preparing the adolescent for the roles he must fulfill 
in the family which he is to found. Many other 
agencies, notably the Church, have struggled to fill 
the gap. Every parent should take it as an essential 
part of the education he can give his child, as he ad- 
vances into adult years, to instruct him carefully in the 
role he is to play in the marriage state as a husband 
and the father of a family. We have not done justice 
to Father Thomas’s paper; many of our readers will 
have access to the full text. 





CAVE Scores Again... 


Be sure to read "CAVE Presents .. ." in the October 


issue for the story of another accomplishment of the 
CAVE association. 





FOR YOU AND THOSE YOU GUIDE 


Think of it! For your children! For your 
young people! For your discussion groups! 
For your convert classes! Seven wonderful films 
and accompanying narrations that bring the 
splendors of the liturgy with its high teaching 
potential right into your classroom. 


Available in brilliant natural color of the actual 
ceremonies with 33 rpm bellcued unbreakable 
record for each film. 


Produced by the Holy Family College of San 
Francisco especially for Fearon Publishers, each 


picture is a full live-color photograph. Each 
film strip shows the entire ceremony step by 
step. Each record has the complete narration on 
both sides giving two records for the price of one 
On the back of each heavy cardboard record 
sleeve, there is a complete lesson plan with ob- 
jectives, preparations, presentations, summaries, 
assignments, and references. 


To order the entire Seven Sacraments for 
$79.50, a savings of $8.00, use the convenient 
coupon below. Or check the ones you want, 
filling in the number of each at $12.50 a set. 


Dept. B 2450 Fillmore Street 


San Francisco 15, California 


The entire set of seven film strips 
and narrations $79.50 G3 


$12.50 Cr) 


Baptism 


Holy Orders Matrimony 


Holy Eucharist 12.50 ( ) Extreme Unction 


Penance 12.50 ( ) Confirmation 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


12.50 


ay, 
C3 


Amount enclosed ($ 


Check here for your free copy of the Fearon Teachers’ Aid Series Catalogue. 


It lists a hundred $1.50 books with a maximum of illustrations and a mini- 


Bill me (_ ) 


mum of text on Science, Blackboards, Holiday Art, Arithmetic Games, 


Bulletin Boards, Crafts, and other subjects. 


ae 
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New Visual Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The Sacraments is a series of seven 
filmstrips (photographs and art in 
color, average forty-five frames ) 
produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. Individual titles 
are: (1) The Sacraments in Gen- 
eral (48 frames); (2) The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism (34 frames); (3) 
The Sacrament of Confirmation (28 
frames); (4) The Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist (60 frames); (5) 
The Sacrament of Penance (60 
frames); (6) The Sacraments of 
Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 
(43 frames); (7) The Sacrament 
of Matrimony (34 frames). 

The materials were arranged by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCor- 
mick, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, and Rev. Jo- 
seph B. Collins, $.S., D.D., profes- 
sor of catechetics, Catholic Univer- 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


sity of America. The artist is Paul- 
ine Adams. 

The filmstrips use the revised 
Baltimore Catechism, No. 2, add- 
ing pertinent information inte- 
grated into a meaningful exposition 
of the sacraments. Two approaches 
are used: the historical, treating 
mainly the institution of the sacra- 
ment and its significance; and the 
contemporary, concerned with an 
explanation of the administration 
of the sacrament and what is 
needed for its worthy reception. 
Color illustrations are used to pre- 
sent the historical beginnings of 
the sacraments; a combination of 
photographs and art work is used 
to show their present usage in the 
Church. The filmstrips embody ob- 
jectives, doctrinal statements and 
devotional sentiments. In the be- 
ginning of each strip word lists are 
given and key words defined; at the 
end a few frames are set aside for 
“Questions and Discussion” and 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. A gradu- 
ate of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University 
of America, he has been teaching educational psychology at St. John’s 
University for the past ten years. He is chairman of the department 
of religion in the University’s school of education. 





College. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chicago Committee. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chair- 
man, Buffalo Committee. He is associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and has 
been directing the diocesan film program since 
1946. His film library offers use of 416 titles, one- 
fifth suited to high schools. He was trained in 
Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure 


lather Coyne is the dean of the technical department of St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there for the past 
twenty years. Having long since found the use of visual aids helpful 
both in science and shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his ees. and has equipped 


the department with all types of visua 


aids for teachers. He has 


produced a film, The Heritage of an Augustinian Province. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 






“Things to Remember.” 

Total cost of the series is $39.50, 
individual costing $6. For further 
information write: Society for Vis. 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 Dive 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 

The following evaluations haye 
been prepared by CAVE’s evaluat. 


ing committee: 


1. Sacraments in General 


Description. This filmstrip of 
forty-eight frames attempts to con- 
vey the truths about the seven sae- 
raments that are common to all or 
to some of the sacraments. It covers 
practically all the points of the 
Catechism lesson on the “Sacra- 
ments in General,” and adds a clari- 
fying touch regarding sacramental 
grace, the need of grace arising 
from the first fall, and the natural- 
ness of the sacramental system for 
bringing that grace to souls through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. For each 
sacrament a general definition is 
given and a picture to illustrate it, 
an explanation of its outward sign 
and particular purpose, also an ex- 
position of the effects of the sacra- 
ments in general. 

Analysis. The beginning is good, 
and necessarily brief in so broad a 
topic. It starts with the Fall, the 
promised Redeemer, and the ful 
fillment of the promise in the per 
son of Christ. But from that point 
the filmstrip is a disconnected series 
of frames on the sacraments; it at 
tempts to do too much and suffers 
in the process. In its present form, 
it is much more a review tool than 
a unit introducing the sacraments. 

Under this title, the chief topics 
should have been: (1) the need of 
grace—which is handled well. (2) 
The definition and description of 
a sacrament with its three elements 
—which is handled poorly and a- 
most coincidentally. (3) How the 
sacraments correspond to our needs 
as we go through life—which is 
done in a non-chronological fash 
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WHY YOUR SCHOOL 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
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nicest !* 
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e It provides a new and finer 
quality external sanitary napkin 
with exclusive advantages. 


e It holds 205 Delicate packages 
at one filling—almost ten times 
as many as other sanitary nap- 
kin dispensers! 





e Girls need never worry about 
the supply ‘‘running out’’. 

e Saves time of matron or build- 
ing superintendent...requires 
far less frequent refills. 


e Easy to install on any wall. 


e It’s a trouble-free dispenser 
... guaranteed mechanically for 
a full year. 


T 7 


e Dispenser pays for itself. 


This dispenser is now being used and 
appreciated in numerous schools 
throughout the country. Would you 
like to do a real favor for your Supply 
and Maintenance Departments, as 
well as for your girls? Send for com- 
plete information on how a Delicate 
dispenser can be installed in your 
school. Check Coupon Service. 












almost incredible 
...but true and 
wonderful! 
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With its remarkable packaging and superior quality, 
Delicate solves all these vital problems as no other sanitary 
napkin can: 


Complete protection at all times. The tiny pack- 
age (scarcely larger than a lipstick!) is easily carried in 
purse or pocket. Stays intact until snapped open...napkin 
is safe from contamination. Fluffs out to full size. And 
a woven cotton belt is included! 


Complete comfort...no bunching, chafing or burn- 
ing. Delicate is a marvel of soft, super-absorbent cotton 
comfort, tailored to conform to the body. 


Complete daintiness. Always—with Delicate’s spe- 
cial built-in shield for positive protection...and exclusive 
odor-preventive that remains effective indefinitely. 


Complete peace-of-mind. At last—with Delicate! 
We are sure you'll want your girls to know about it...sure 
that you will want to: 1, send for free samples...2, send 
for free booklets “What You Should Know About Yourself” 
for class distribution. 






SEE COUPON SERVICE—THIS ISSUE 


ZS. Cate, ..-compressed in a dainty package... 


napkin fluffs out to full size! 


AMERICAN HYGIENIC CORPORATION + 209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ion, after the announcement that 
the sacraments follow us in our 
needs from birth to death. 

In much of the final section, we 
find a priest or Sister pointing to 
another listing about the sacra- 
ments on a blackboard or in the 
pulpit. It is obvious that the lesson 
here is not visualized; and the film- 
strip adds nothing as a specialized 
instrument. 

In all, the work is well done. The 
colors are catching. The skeletal 
message stands out. I would want 
to be quite sure that my class knew 
some fundamental facts on the sac- 
raments before I used it. 


55 65 75 85 95 
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Theology 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. This filmstrip can be 
used as an instructional tool, espe- 
cially for review purposes, in the 
elementary grades through junior 
high. It merits a rating of “C plus,” 
and the CAVE Seal of Approval. 


Sister St. Avucustine of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Committee 


2. Sacrament of Baptism 


Description. This filmstrip at- 
tempts to emphasize the salient 
points in teaching the Sacrament 
of Baptism. It has thirty-four frames 
which can be divided logically into 
five parts. 

The first seven frames, introduc- 
tory in nature, state the objectives 
of the filmstrip and present a six- 
teen-word study list. The second 
portion, seven frames, portrays the 
effects of original sin resulting from 
Adam’s temptation and fall, and 
God’s promise of a Redeemer. The 
third part, consisting of five frames, 
defines the sacrament and illustrates 
its effects. The fourth section, four- 
teen frames, demonstrates the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament by 
a priest and a lay person. The last 
section consists of two frames, one 
containing three questions for dis- 
cussion, the other presenting three 
“fingertip” facts to remember. 

Analysis. On the whole the color 
filmstrip records well its subject in 
some of its biblical and liturgical 
beauty. There is an element of real- 
ism in these frames that makes it a 
valuable teaching aid. The story of 
the fall of man, Christ’s baptism, 
and Christ and Nicodemus are well 
portrayed. The colorful outlines of 
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A Unique Project in Catholic Publishing: 


THE COLLEGE READINGS SERIES 


The Newman Press announces the publication of a 
series of readings in the various social sciences and 
branches of philosophy in which the conclusions of 
competent scholars are presented on subjects of 
critical importance for Catholic students. 


Each volume will bring together outstanding original 
essays and studies from books and periodicals on 
topics that seem important from the Catholic point of 


Ready Early Fall, 1957 


the effects of original sin and kinds 
of baptism have their own psycho. 
logical and pedagogical appeal, 
The actual photographs depicting 
the administration of Baptism truth- 
fully represent the situation as one 
might see it were he present. 

It is not always desirable to pro- 
ject every picture of the filmstrip, 
Since there is danger in using too 
many picturizations at any one 
time, frame eight of this strip could 
begin one lesson for primary grades, 
This is the story of Adam and Eve. 
The administration of the sacra. 
ment could comprise a lesson for 
the intermediate grades. For the 
upper grades, the entire filmstrip 
could be shown in order of review 
and clarify parts that have already 
been learned. 


55 65 75 85 95 
Theology al 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization —— 
Technical Quality aoeeececantenesei corners 
Utilization 
Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


The filmstrip can be rated as 
good. It is abundant in content 
material and discussion but is lack- 
ing somewhat in _ organization. 


view, but which are generally omitted or treated too 
briefly in the average text. 
to issues frequently misunderstood by non-Catholics. 


Special emphasis is given 


The anthologies are edited by specialists in each 
particular field, will be complete with introductions 
and linking commentary, and will be produced in an 
inexpensive, paperbound format. 


1. READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, VOL. | 
Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis University. 


2. READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S. Sp., $.T.D., Duquesne University. 


In Preparation— 


Readings in the History of Western Civilization, Vol. ll 
Readings in the History of Philosophy (2 Volumes) 


Readings in Sociology 


Readings in Natural Theology 


Readings in Economics 


Readings in General Psychology 


Readings in Epistemology 
Readings in Ethics 


Readings in Political Science 


Readings in the Philosophy of Education 


Readings in Metaphysics 


Readings in the Philosophy of Man 


THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 
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There is no frame to bring out the “new growth” is well illustrated. imagination would be stimulated 

fact that baptism can also take Some points of organization need more strongly, and mental impres- 

away actual sin. Certain frames clarification. The administration of _ sions sharpened. co 

jack character identification, and in _ the sacrament could begin with one Appraisal. This filmstrip will be 

others the material is too com- frame. There should be a picture useful in the intermediate grades, 
ed and should have been ex- showing the child making a good _junior high classes, and also for 
ded through the use of addi- confession before receiving Con- converts. It merits a rating of “B.” 

tional illustrations. firmation. There is also need of a The CAVE Seal of Approval is 

Appraisal. This filmstrip can be _ frame showing how the child granted. 

yseful in the primary, middle and should profess his faith openly and Rev. Water McNicuoxras, OS.A., 

ee, “coanietignsices weitaed mena a ee 
dy suggested. It is given a are needed to bring out the mean- ! : . . S., 

— a = ol eke CAVE ing of sins Gian softies Holy Ghost. Chicago. He studied theology at Augus- 


, tinian College of St. Monica and Grego- 
Seal of Approval is granted. By means of such pictures the rian University, Rome. 


Sister M. Husert, Principal, of the 

Buffalo Committee 

3. Sacrament of Confirmation | | . Gamay Vo 
Description. The filmstrip con- - « VN 

tains twenty-eight frames in color. : me 

The first five state the purpose, the 

next two present a word study list, 

followed by two frames giving the 

historical background of the sac- 

rament. Three frames are used to BEST 


describe the sacrament in general TEXTBOOK PROTECTION 


by presenting the definition, illus- 

trating the descent of the Holy Plus 

Ghost on the Apostles, and describ- —_ 

ing the minister of the sacrament. 

Next follow seven frames depicting *TITLE-VIEW 

the administration of the sacra- TRANSPARENT PLASTIC SPINES 


ment. The effects are then shown 


in five frames. Finally, two frames FOR EASY TITLE IDENTIFICATION 


contain six review questions, and * 
lists facts to remember. 
a a me Bro-Dart’s exclusive “PLASTI-THENE PROTECTION is 


55 65 75 85 95 a heavy plastic coating . . . 
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e ACID RESISTANT e WATERPROOF 
e WON’T DISCOLOR, BUBBLE OR PEEL 


hy a nic nee er eee cnn ae 
huthenticity 
tarelation PLASTI-THENE TITLE-VIEW COVERS are printed to 


Technical Quality order in school colors. School name and insignia 
Vilizati 


rol = or other illustrations are printed to order. 
Outcom 


es 
*PLASTI-THENE and TITLE-VIEW 


Analysis. This filmstrip presents, eereererae 
in an interesting manner, the sub- 
ject matter of Seen mais Its rat- FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
many scenes illustrating the cere- 
mony will provoke discussion 
among the children. Illustrations See Bro-Dart’s Complete Line 
such as the following will incite 
their interest: the child choosing 
the name of a saint; the laying on 
of hands by the bishop; the spon- 
sors; the words pronounced by the 
bishop; the anointing of the fore- 
head; the blessing of the child; the 
slight blow on the cheek. The com- 72 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
parison of baptism as the “new 1882 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


" with confirmation as the SEND FOR SAMPLE OF TYPE COVER YOU DESIRE AND FULL INFORMATION. 
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FRANCE 
ART 
GEOGRAPHY 


Regular Programs of 


FILMS 
TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 


BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBITS 


For Free Catalogue Apply: 
Society for 


French-American Cultural Services 
and Educational Aid (FACSEA) 
972 5th Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


For Sale: Kodachrome Transparencies 
Sound Tapes 








OUTSTANDING 16mm SOUND FILMS! 
A FEW CHOICE TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 


“Little World of Don Camillo’’ 
“Don Bosco, Apostle of Youth’’ 
“Story of Christopher Columbus’’ 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ 
“The Mozart Story’’ 
“The Secret Conclave’’ [Pope Pius X] 


AND MANY OTHERS! 


Send for complete catalog of 
Catholic and Recreational films. 


WAVERLY FILMS 
5707 SO. CHRISTIANA AVE.—CHICAGO 29, ILL 
—Dependable Service Since 1930— 








Art, Stepchild Subject 


(Continued from page 51) 


teachers’ conventions. “The only 
thing I like about all those lectures 
is the jokes,” she said. But she was 
seriously annoyed at the idea of 
listening to a lot of progressive talk, 
and then going back home to “the 
same old frozen curriculum.” If 
there is such a curriculum in your 
school, and especially if art is 
frozen out of it, I pray that you will 
enkindle the spark that thaws and 
melts such a curriculum, and al- 
low this attractive and useful sub- 
ject place. Make more room for art! 
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